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FIRE BOX SPECIFICATIONS = continued 
The Fire Box shall be stayed with 
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Tate Radial and Adjustable-Crown Stay 
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_. SPECIFY “TATE FLEXIBLE STAYBOLTS” 
: FOR ALL NEW EQUIPMENT 


and 


FOR ALL RENEWED FIREBOXES 


We know of no instance where the Tate Flexible Staybolt was specified 
and used in new locomotive boilers, but that the greatest mileage and the 
lowest cost .of firebox maintenance was invariably obtained throughout actual 
practice or road service. 





Staybolt breakage and firebox repairs are largely responsible for the 
numerous delays that continually occur, and the expense resulting from these 
conditions is greatly reduced by the use of Tate Flexible Staybolts, and we 
recommend their application with the firm assurance that such will add much 
to the productive value of the locomotive. 


_ INUSE ON OVER 500 RAILROADS 
FLANNERY BOLT COMPANY 


VANADIUM BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. B. E. D. STAFFORD, Gen. Mgr. 
J. ROGERS FLANNERY & COMPANY, Selling Agents 
. Vanadium Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEO. E. HOWARD W. M. WILSON COMMONWEALTH SUPPLY CO. CHAS. HYLAND 
Eastern Representative Western Representative Southeastern Representatives Boiler Expert 
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CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
CHASE IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it nad been in continual service for twenty-four years. 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 


png ne 89 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 326 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 321 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 3803 Majestic Bildg,, DETROTY. 








teammate". Sgaumaameneaes IS YOUR HEATING MAINTENANCE CHARGE HIGH? 
WHY NOT APPLY A SYSTEM THAT WILL CUT THIS IN HALF? 


Gold’s Thermostatic Control Spo Saves 50% in Steam Consumption, 
Uses Less Pipe and Fittings—Positively Gives a Uniform Temperature. 


Thermostatic Control Can Be Applied to Your Existing Systems. 
HOT WATER--VENTILATION GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 17 Battery Pl., New York 
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SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS 


Specify 
ECO MINERAL RuBpER ASPUALTS| | Specify BUCKEYE JACKS 
by St sien GORY eases and be assured that you are getting the best jack in 
SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY design, capacity and longevity that is manufactured 
Promptness—Service—Efficiency 


<Qe SARCO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS COMPANY <Q Send for Catalcgue 





Formerly STANDARD ASPHALT AND RUBBER C6., and 
THE PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
CHICAGO 
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Tandem Draft Gear American Steel & Wire Company 
REENFORCE. Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 


MENT Export Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co. 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle 








Better Observance 

igna As developed in connec- 
of Si ‘ ls tion with the Simmen 
Is Obtained System, cab signals are 
By Using practical, reliable, low in 


first cost and maintenance 
Cab Signals cost, and adaptable to a 


Triples Capacity variety of traffic condi- 
reduces recoil 25% tions. 


(for old or new cars) Simmen Automatic 


Railway Signal Co. 
Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co. 1575 Niagara Street 


Railway Exchange Building CHICAGO Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Every day brings forth new evidence of the forehandedness 
of American railroads in preparing for a war emergency. 
The latest development which has come 
to light is that a military railway regi- 
ment is in process of organization 
under the direction of S. M. Felton, 
president of the Chicago Great West- 
ern and consulting engineer and advisor to Brigadier General 
Black, chief of engineers, U. S. A. The plans for the forma- 
tion of the new army unit, which are given in detail else- 
where in this issue, were under way for several months 
previous to the declaration of war and were ready to put 
into immediate execution at the time the United States en- 
tered the ranks of the belligerents. The regiment will consist 
of six companies recruited from railroads entering Chicago, 
and each company will be expected to be capable of con- 
structing or operating any line that military movements may 
necessitate. 


Another Evidence 
of Railroad 
Preparedness 


The action of the American Railway Association in postpon- 
ing its spring meeting indefinitely will undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed by the other railway associations 


Railway which are scheduled to hold their an- 
Conventions nual meetings during the next few 
Postponed months. Nothing must be allowed to 


interfere with the most hearty and 
thorough co-operation of the railways with the government in 
this time of national crisis. The Association of Railway 
Claim Agents, which was to have met at Cincinnati during 
the middle of May, has already decided to postpone its con- 
vention indefinitely. The executive committees of the Mas- 
ter Car Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ Associations will 
meet in Chicago on Monday next with a view to taking simi- 
lar action. The Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association, 
‘which provides the exhibit for these conventions, last week 
decided to postpone its annual exhibition for a year. The 
Air Brake Association has gone so far with its plans for the 
annual meeting at Memphis next week that it was decided 
to go forward with the convention. It is doubtful whether it 
will be advisable for any of the organizations in the railway 
field to hold other than local meetings unless they should be 


found necessary for military reasons, and have the approval 
of the central board of railway executives, which is in com- 
plete charge of the railways during the war. 


A jury in a court at Belleville, Ill., recently returned a verdict 
clearing the Baltimore & Ohio of responsibility for the death 


Hold-U of a farmer whose automobile was 
ied struck by a B. & O. train last Septem- 
Game to ber. The widow had sued for $3,000, 
End? but the jury refused to grant her dam- 


ages, on the ground that the crossing 
was clear and the deceased was killed due to his own negli- 
gence. In view of the fact that the press of Belleville and 
public sentiment there has long been antagonistic to the rail- 
roads, the verdict is a source of considerable encouragement. 
For many years the attitude of juries toward railroads in - 
damage suits has been prejudiced by sympathy for the plain- 
tiff and the presumption that the corporation, being rich, 
would not miss the inconsiderable sum involved in the suit. 
The Belleville case, it is hoped, is the harbinger of a new era 
when railways will no longer be considered the legitimate 
prey of all who may think they have cause to bring damage 
suits against them. 


Railroads generally have confined themselves in the stand- 
ardization of supplies and materials to the larger and more 
important items which seem to offer 
possibilities for the greater savings. 
of Little or no attention has been given to 

Office Supplies °°™° of the smaller items which, while 
almost insignificant in themselves, 

bulk up as a large factor in the aggregate. By using a large 
number of different sizes or makes where a few would suffice 
the purchasing and storekeeping problem has been com- 
plicated and it has not been possible to make the purchases 
at the most advantageous terms. Investigation on one rail- 
road, for instance, developed the fact that three sizes of 
common pins were being purchased where one would suffice. 
A large number of varieties of paper fasteners were being 
ordered where three or four would be sufficient. The same 
thing was true of rubber bands, lead pencils, erasers and 
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other office supplies. An industrial organization maintain- 
ing many offices found the same condition existing a year 
or two ago and went to work scientifically to improve con- 
ditions; it obtained remarkable results both in the saving 
of money and in the more efficient use of materials. In the 
first place a thorough canvass was made as to the variety and 
use of each article, and in many cases physical and chemical 
tests were made. ‘The sizes and make or grade of material 
were finally selected, not by guesswork, taste or individual 
opinion, but on a strictly scientific and accurate basis. There 


is a big field here which has been very largely overlooked . 


by the railroads, a few of which have exceptional opportuni- 
ties for making such investigations with their testing plants 
and other facilities for research. 


In Canada the question of government ownership is under 

serious consideration. Apropos of the discussion in that 

— country, Sydney Smith of Rotorna, New 

A New Zealand Zeajand, under date of January 22, has 

View of Govern- _ written a letter to the Financial Post of 

° Torc scarding S 7. 

ement Ownership Toronto regarding the results of gov 
The letter 


ernment ownership in New Zealand. 
I have read in the. Post of the movement for the nationalization of the 


is as follows: 

Canadian railroads. If you want a convincing argument against state 
ownership of railroads investigate the Australian and New Zealand rail- 
roads. I have traveled in the five continents and have never experienced a 
worse rail service than the New Zealand or a more costly service to travel 
er freight on. Freights and passages (freight and passenger rates) are 
of the highest, the service is of the worst, and the employees are the most 
casual. The expresses between the capital city, Wellington, and the largest 
city, Auckland, average just over 20 miles an hour, the trains are filthy, 
and porters are practically unobtainable. When one thinks of your magnifi- 
cent C. P. R. service and all that it has done for Canada, one is compelled 
to write and call “Cave” before you change. You will never improve it 
under state ownership and are fairly certain to destroy its efficiency. To 
improve the efficiency of the C. P. R. would be to improve the efficiency 
of Canada. 


One of the main arguments used in favor of government 
ownership in Canada and the United States is that the 
public is satisfied with its results wherever it has been tried. 
Mr. Senith’s letter shows that satisfaction with the results 
obtained is not unanimous in New Zealand. 
A correspondent has criticised the editorial entitled ‘“Me- 
chanical Engineers Get Busy,” which was published in the 
. Railway Age Gazette of April 13, on 
The Mechanical the ground that a similar statement of 
Engineer and facts concerning the activities of the 
The M. C. B. Ass’n. 


railway mechanical engineer in the 

Master Car Builders’ Association 
would show a very different state of affairs. The basis for 
his argument seems to be that the latter association is con- 
sidered more important than the Master Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion because the railways are bound by its action in the 
interchange of cars and the use of standards and that there- 
fore the mechanical department officers are forced more 
actively to participate in its work. At the first glance the 
assertion appears to be correct, for of the 18 important com- 
mittees of the Master Car Builders’ Association for 1917, 
including the executive and arbitration committees, 14 have 
included in their membership officers with the title of chief 
mechanical engineer, mechanical engineer, or assistant me- 
chanical engineer; indeed, three of the committees have men 
with these titles as chairmen. Although four of the com- 
mittees have no officers with these titles included among their 
members, three other committees have more than one member 
with such titles, so that there is an average of one mechanical 
engineer for each of the important committees. These 18 
committeemen, however, represent only 10 different in- 
dividuals, as some of them serve on two or more committees. 
Of the 67 men listed on the railroads of the United States 
with the above mentioned titles only 32 are members of the 
Master Car Builders’ Association and only 20 were recorded 
as being present at the 1916 convention. Of those present 
only six took any part in the proceedings. In some respects, 
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therefore, the showing made by the mechanical engineers in 
the work of this association is not as favorable as in the 
Master Mechanics’ Association, poor as it is in the latter 
organization. These conditions, coupled with the facts 
presented in our editorial columns during the past four 
weeks, clearly indicate two things: On one hand, the rail- 
roads are missing great opportunities in not making better 
use of their mechanical engineers by giving them more 
responsibility and better facilities to work with, while, on the 
other hand, the mechanical engineers themselves are more or 
less asleep as to the real possibilities of their positions. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN RAILWAYS IN WAR 
TIME 


OME aspects of the effect of war on the British railways, 
which are especially interesting in their relation to the 
situation of the railways in this country, are outlined in the 
article in this issue by Julius H. Parmelee. Although the plan 
under which the British railways are operating during the 
war differs from that which has been adopted in this coun- 
try, many of the conditions which are now being faced here 
have had their effect in Great Britain also. The British 
government took over the railways of England and Wales 
at the beginning of the war in accordance with a law passed 
many years before, and has been operating them through 
a committee of railway officers, guaranteeing net earnings 
equal to those of the period before the war. In this coun- 
try the plan is to have the roads operated for the benefit of 
the government by a committee of railway executives but 
without actual government possession or guarantee. 

The British railways in the year before the war had to 
pay a large advance in the wages of their employees in order 
to avert a threatened strike, which was settled under an agree- 
ment by the government that their rates should be advanced 
proportionately. ‘The American roads are now paying ad- 
vanced wages to their train employees as the result of a set- 
tlement effected by the combined exertions of the President, 
Congress and Supreme Court and the Council of National 
Defense, but they have not yet been even promised an increase 
in rates to meet it. The British roads have also had to meet 
still further increases in wages during the war and have 
had their expenses increased in many other ways which have 
already and will in the future affect the American roads simi- 
larly. Handling war traffic is expensive and the prices of 
fuel and of materials, as well as wages, have increased enor- 
mously in England just as they have here. 

In Great Britain it has not been necessary for the roads to 
ask increases in their rates for service to offset these in- 
creased expenditures because the government has not only 
made up for any decreases in net earnings under its guarantee 
but it has recently agreed to provide for their increased 
interest payments, which represent another instance of the 
similarity of conditions there and here. The shippers and 
the public generally are, therefore, paying what is necessary 
to keep the railways in a proper condition to serve the coun- 
try but in the form of taxes to the government instead of in 
the form of rates. Passenger fares have been increased, but 
not directly for the purpose of increasing revenues. 

In this country the railways have no government guarantee, 
although they are just as effectively at the service and under 
the control of the government as are the roads of Great 
Britain, but their increases in wages and other expenses 
as well as the higher interest charges they are required to 
pay for capital must be met, if they are to render the service 
that is expected and required of them. They have, therefore, 
asked to be allowed to meet them in the same way that 
other industries have dealt with the same conditions, by 
increasing the price of what they sell. The increased cost 
of railroading, like the increases in prices of all kinds, will 
be distributed eventually over the general public. The differ- 
ence between this and taxation is that it will be paid for 
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service and in proportion to the amount of transportation 
service received. 

If those who are opposing an increase in the price of 
transportation should succeed in their efforts, the inevitable 
result will be a reduction in the quality or even the quan- 
tity of the product, which will be more (expensive in the long 
run than the amount which is necessary to offset the higher 
cost of transportation. 


—_—__—_—- 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR IMPORTANT WORK 


T a meeting of the Board of Direction three weeks ago, the 

American Railway Engineering Association created two 

new committees whose work should greatly increase the value 

of this association to the railways. One of these will de- 

vote its attention to studies of economics of Railway Opera- 

tion and the other to Economics of Maintenance, of Way 
Labor. 

In common with most of the other organizations of rail- 
way men the American Railway Engineering Association has 
devoted almost all of its time in the past to studies of mate- 
rials and to the preparation of standard designs and specifica- 
tions for them. Within the last few years there has been an 
increasing demand for information concerning efficient meth- 
ods of performing work. In operating matters the com- 
mittee on Economics of Railway Location has made some 
careful studies of the tractive effort of locomotives, and of 
train loading, etc., but the work of this committee has been 
more from the standpoint of the establishment of the proper 
grade lines for extensions and for the improvement of old 
roads, etc. A vastly broader field is opened to the new com- 
mittee on Economics of Railway Operation. While the Am- 
erican Railway Engineering Association is primarily an en- 
gineering rather than an operating organization, many op- 
erating officers are enrolled in its membership, and the prob- 
lems of the two departments are becoming more closely re- 
lated as greater attention is being paid to scientific analyses 
of operating problems. By attacking these problems from 
this angle, the engineering association should supplement 
rather than duplicate the excellent and constructive work 
which the American Association of Railroad Superintendents 
and other operating organizations are now doing. 

As an illustration of the work which will come within the 
province of this new committee, the establishment of an eight- 
hour basic day in train service raises the question on many 
divisions as to the relative economy of loading trains fully 
with the resultant heavy overtime, of decreasing the tonnage 
to get them over the road more nearly within eight hours or 
of providing more second tracks and other facilities to re- 
duce the delays and dead time to the minimum. While con- 
ditions will differ: widely on different engine districts, de- 
pending on the density and character of the traffic, the grade 
line, the length of the district and the cost of improvements, 
studies of a few typical districts will bring out information 
ot great value. The effect of the eight-hour basic day law 
on the lengths of engine districts is another problem. The 
location of passing tracks deserves more study from the op- 
erating standpoint. In some instances where siding locations 
have been studied from the standpoint of their effect on track 
capacity and recommended changes have been made the 
capacity has been increased materially with relatively small 
expenditure. 

These are typical of many problems which this committee 
can analyze and thereby assist in promoting efficient railway 
operation. 

The second committee has an equally important field to 
study. Much has been written recently regarding the nec- 
€ssity of giving more attention to the human element in the 
conduct of maintenance of way work, yet almost no detailed 
studies of maintenance of way labor problems have been 
made up to the present time, in spite of the fact that the rail- 
ways of this country spend over a half million dollars a day 
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for such labor. The character of the men employed has 
deteriorated steadily from year to year until at the present 
time the railways are securing less work per dollar expended 
for track labor than at any time in their history. Not all 
of this is the result of changing industrial conditions beyond 
the influence of the roads and it is highly important from 
the standpoint of the railways themselves that this subject 
be studied intelligently before it becomes even more com-~ 
plicated. ; 

The American Railway Engineering Association is to be 
commended for undertaking the investigation of these im- 
portant subjects. While, because of the magnitude of the 
field presented, results may come slowly at first, they should 
be of great value to the roads when secured. 





WHERE INFORMATION IS NEEEED 


"THE Interstate Commerce Commission probably should in- 
vestigate the proposed increase in freight rates, if only 
for the purpose of furnishing much needed information to 
certain members of the United States Senate. An investiga- 
tion for this purpose need not be elaborate or consume many 
months. A clerk from the accounting department of the com- 
mission, or even a bright office boy, could easily save about 
$200,000,000 of the amount which Senator Hoke Smith of 
Georgia tries to make the Senate and the public believe 
would be added to the cost of living by a 15 per cent increase. 
In a resolution introduced last Friday to direct the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce to investigate the pro- 
posed increase Senator Smith calculated the advance to be 
$406,000,000 a year. This figure he arrived at by taking the 
freight revenues of the railroads for the last six months of 
1916, multiplying them by two and taking 15 per cent of the 
result. The actual earnings for a whole year were not big 
enough to suit his purpose. The freight earnings for the 
entire calendar year 1916 for the roads earning over a million 
dollars annually, which were the roads whose figures he 
used, actually amounted to $2,573,000,000 as against $2,- 
712,000,000 arrived at by his method. On Saturday he 
amended his resolution to request the committee to report a 
measure preventing the increase in rates until after full 
hearing, and on Monday he offered another directing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate it, which the 
commission has already announced its intention of doing, but 
before writing the last resolution he had discovered another 
nefarious method of taxing the consumer which would also 
make his resolution sound still more impressive. In this 
resolution he said that ‘‘with the increase of local rates to 
follow, the 15 per cent increase will amount to over half a 
billion dollars.” Senator Smith entirely overlooks the fact 
that he has already included all local rates, as well as the 
rates which the railroads propose to advance less than 15 
per cent, in his $406,000,000. 

Even if the Interstate Commerce Commission should grant 
all the railroads ask there would still be the state commis- 
sions to reckon with before local rates can be affected. 
Some of the states have not yet allowed to go into effect on 
traffic within their borders the 5 per cent increase allowed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1914 on about half 
of the interstate freight of the eastern railroads. Senator 
Smith also says in his resolution that “within the past three 
years the railroads in the central division have been given an 
increase of freight rates of 5 per cent and the railroads in 
the western division an increase amounting to between 5 
and 10 per cent and the railroads in the southeastern division 
an increase amounting to between 15 and 20 per cent.” Any 
rate clerk of the Interstate Commerce Commission could 
inform him that these percentages applied only on a part of ° 
the traffic of the roads involved. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission could arrange to 
conduct a course of instruction for the benefit of the law- 
makers some good might be accomplished. 
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CONTEST ON CAR INTERCHANGE 


N EVER before have the railways faced as difficult a problem 

in car distribution as during the last few months. The 
unusual movement of cars to the eastern seaboard and the 
delay in unloading and releasing them there soon brought 
on a congestion without precedent in that vicinity, and at 
the same time created one of the most serious car shortages 
ever experienced in other parts of the country. The time- 
honored interchange rules, which had been in effect since 
1893, broke down under these abnormal conditions and the 
disregard of all regulations governing the return of cars to 
owning lines became general. In the emergency the Amer- 
ican Railway Association and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hurriedly prepared new rules which are aiding some- 
what in relieving the situation, but which are uneconomical 
in operation and are also far from perfect in other re- 
spects. 

Recent developments culminating in our entrance in the 
European war, will probably complicate this situation still 
further by creating an even greater demand for cars for the 
transportation of supplies to the eastern seaboard. The car 
statement of the American Railway Association just issued 
shows a total shortage of 143,059 cars on April 1, the largest 
ever reported, while on this same date 89,371 loaded and 
empty cars were accumulated at various points from which 
they could not be moved. 

The experiences through which we have been and are still 
passing, demonstrate the importance of adequate interchange 
rules to the railways and also to the shippers. The time is now 
ripe for serious, concentrated study of the entire situation 
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rules should make it easy for every road to do right and 
extremely difficult for any to do wrong. Such rules will no: 
necessarily be complicated, but they must be comprehensive. 

As a stimulus to the development of such a set of rules 
railway man interested in this subject authorizes us to offer 
a prize of $50 for the best concrete plan of car interchang 
between railroads, calculated to give working effect to th 
principle laid down by the American Railway Association that 
each road is entitled to the possession of cars equal to its own- 
ership. The Railway Age Gazette is glad to offer a second 
prize of $35 for the next best paper submitted on this sub- 
ject, and will also pay its regular space rates for all other 
papers which are accepted by it for publication and printed. 
All papers to be entered in the contest on car interchange 
should be mailed to the editor of the Railway Age Gazette, 
608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, before June 10. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL 


HE New York Central earned over $200,000,000 gross in 
1916 and operated at a ratio of expenses to gross of 
64.36. After paying fixed charges and rentals there was 
$45 659,000 available for dividends, or over 17 per cent on 
the outstanding stock. Of the increase of $33,673,000 in 
gross as compared with 1915, and a considerable increase in 
dividends received over half—$17,948,000—was saved for 
net corporate income. The New York Central in 1916 
earned its 5 per cent dividend more than three times over and 
yet an offering of only $25,000,000 of stock to stockholders 
at par had to be withdrawn because New York Central stock 
dropped below par in the open market. 
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leading to the preparation of rules which will not fail in 
another such emergency and which will afford fair treatment 
to every road, insuring to those lines which have been fore- 
handed enough to provide a sufficient number of cars for their 
local traffic and for their quota for through traffic a supply 
sufficient for their needs. As one railway man has said, these 


A close study of this New York Central situation would 
throw a world of light on the entire railroad situation as it 
exists today in the United States. Here is a 5,689-mile road 
with its main line running from New York to Chicago 
earning about $35,000 a mile, operating at a low ratio of 
expenses to earnings and having a very heavy average train- 
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load of freight—847 tons—in 1916; having a fine physical 
property maintained at a high standard; and, moreover, a 
company which through improvement in operation in the last 
few years has overcome a financial situation that appeared to 
be rather serious, and yet this company is unable to sell a 
5 per cent stock, on which it is earning 17 per cent, to in- 
vestors at par. Is the explanation of this that the condition 
of the investment market is such that investors would not 
take a 5 per cent stock of any company at par, notwith- 
standing the fact that it is earning 17 per cent on the stock; 
or that the investor would not take any railroad stock under 
these conditions at par; or is there something peculiar to the 
New York Central situation itself which makes investors 
timid ? 

No one of these considerations, probably, is the sole 
explanation; all three of them are contributory factors. It 
is undoubtedly true that investors would look at a railroad 
stock, paying 5 per cent and earning 17 per cent, much less 
favorably than they would at many other corporations’ 
stocks; and it is also undoubtedly true that the New York 
Central situation reflects conditions of railroading in the 
East that account for this discrimination against railroad 
stocks as an investment. Besides this, there are certain 
factors peculiar to the New York Central itself which have 
their influence. President Smith suggests this in the para- 
graph in his annual report in which he says: “The impres- 
sive fact is, therefore, that for additional growth of traffic 
beyond that witnessed during the year 1916 there are required 
in many places large investments in terminals and ovher 
facilities that will need extensive financial provision when 
reached.”’ 

With the traffic of the year 1916 the New York Central is 
approaching or has reached the situation which the Pennsyl- 
vania found itself in at various times in the past; for 
instance, in 1906, and prior to that time, when it had to 
undertake such extensive improvements and additions as 
the building of its low grade line from Harrisburg to Phila- 
delphia. In 1916 the New York Central terminal facilities, 
and probably in some places main line tracks, were being 
worked to the full of their economical capacity. The Penn- 
sylvania was enabled to raise vast sums of new capital to 
make the additions to its terminal facilities and to its main 
line tracks because it had put into the road for years a dollar 
of additional investment from surplus earnings for every 
dollar of surplus earnings paid out in dividends, and because 
investors still had hopes that new money put into railroads 
would show an increase in net earnings proportionate to the 
investment. The facts proved otherwise. Even the Penn- 
sylvania is not earning anything like an adequate return 
on the investment made in the property since 1906. It is not 
very surprising, therefore, that the New York Central now, 
after ten years of disillusionment of investors in railroad 
stocks and securities, finds it impossible to sell a 5 per cent 
stock at par. And yet New York Central financing most 
assuredly ought to be done through the issue of stock and 
not through the sale of additional bonds. 

There are outstanding in round numbers about $250,000,- 
000 of New York Central stock and $673,000,000 of mort- 
gage bonds, debentures and equipment trusts. Sound financ- 
ing of railroads most emphatically requires that this propor- 
tion of bonds to stock shall not be increased. The New 
York Central has just succeeded in weathering a serious sit- 
uation. Prior to the outbreak of the European war it had 
piled up a very large amount of debt, part of it loans and 
bills payable and part of it temporarily financed by short- 
term notes. Through consolidation with the Lake Shore 
the sale of $40,000,000 refunding and improvement 4% per 
cent bonds in 1914 and $100,000,000 20-year 6 per cent 
convertible debentures in 1915, and through a marked im- 
provement in the ratio of expenses to revenues, ‘credit for 
which must be given to the present officers of the operating 
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department, the company has got itself back into a sound 
condition. 

This year the carrying of $30,693,000 surplus, after the 
payment of dividends, and the setting aside of $2,500,000 
to equipment depreciation account in addition to the charges 
to operating expenses for depreciation, has immensely im- 
proved the financial standing of the company. At the end 
of 1916 there was only $4,502,000 loans and bills payable 
and the company had $13,719,000 cash on hand. During 
1916 the New York Central sold the majority stock of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, receiving $8,500,000, of 
which $2,000,000 was in cash and $6,500,000 in notes. This 
sale was a good piece of business. The New York Central 
needs the $8,500,000 and did not need the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis. 

Even, however, with all of the adverse conditions affect- 
ing railroad stock as an investment, if there was a strong 
likelihood that the New York Central could continue over a 
series of years to earn 17 per cent on its stock there would 
be entire justification for raising the dividend rate to 7 or 
even 8 per cent and selling stock on this basis to stock- 
holders; but the prospects of a continuation of the present 
rate of net corporate income are very poor indeed. Business 
is not going to stand still. If with all our participation in 
the war the New York Central is called upon to handle an 
even larger business than it did in 1916, the law of dimin- 
ishing returns, the working of which has been demonstrated 
so often in recent years, will adversely affect the New York 
Central’s net. If business falls off the present rate of net 
cannot pretty surely be continued. In addition to this there 
is the large increase in operating expenses which will be 
shown this year as compared with 1916 through the operation 
of the eight-hour law. This increase in expenses without 
any additional work being done would add from one and a 
half to three million dollars to the transportation expenses, 
and to this would have to be added probably further increases 
in the cost of fuel and materials and increases in the rates 
of pay for labor other than train and enginemen. 

From an operating standpoint, the New York Central in 
1916 made as fine a showing as it did from a financial point 
of view. The total tonnage of revenue freight carried passed 
the one hundred million mark, being 106,408,000 tons, an 
increase of 18,579,000 tons. The average haul—201 miles— 
remained the same in both years. The average revenue 
trainload in 1916 was 766 tons, and the average total train- 
load, including company freight, was 847 tons, an increase 
as compared with 1915 of over 26 tons. Heavier carload- 
ing was the way this result was achieved. The average load- 
ing per loaded car-mile in 1916 was 23.63 tons as against 
22.54 tons in 1915. The average number of cars per train 
was 54.23 in 1916 as against 56.70 in 1915. 

There was a large increase in passenger business as well 
as in freight business. ‘The total number of revenue pas- 
sengers carried one mile was 2,353,000,000, an increase of 
235,000,000 over 1915. ‘The average revenue per passenger 
per mile was slightly better in 1916 than in 1915, being 
1.934 cents as against 1.894 cents in 1915. 

The increase in tonnage of freight carried was largely 
accounted for by increases in amount of products of mines 
and of manufactures. The tonnage of bituminous coal car- 
ried amounted to 28,801,000 in 1916, an increase of 4,425,- 
000. The tonnage of ore amounted to 9,899,000, an increase 
of 3,036,000. The tonnage of manufactures amounted to 
29,096,000, an increase of 6,264,000. 

The New York Central got considerably more work out 
of its locomotives in 1916 than in 1915; the average mileage 
per leeéomotive was 31,681 as against 26,123 miles. It was 
forehanded in providing new locomotives and in scrapping 
old ones. In 1916 160 locomotives were added and 217 
were retired. 

The following table shows principal figures for operation 
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in the calendar year 1916 as compared with the year 1915: 


1916 1915 
Mileage operated ..cccccccccscccecs 5,689 5,640 
PE OIE ee cusnveneaeeten $127,865,102 $104,278,092 
Passenger revenue ........--.0-+. 45,521,329 40,107,753 
Totai operating revenues ........... 201,585,049 167,912,333 
Maintenance of way and structures 18,965,061 17,133,450 
Maintenance of equipment........ 35,995,816 31,628,858 
Re CINE oie iwnas hoc Disseee 2,897,683 2,645,373 
Transportation expenses ......... 64,950,528 51,879,176 
PEC Cee 4,332,810 3,869,764 
Total operating expenses .......... 129,738,369 109,394,345 
NE a Cath ee tie aedia-e Bek rains a oan’ 8,481,549 8,324,326 
Operating 1mtemie 6ccic) len cece 63,344,017 50,180,458 
GOOD MOMS. odio td ai 5's Oe cdi. ce 85,967,446 66,809,329 
Ey pe Se 3 eee 45,659,217 27,711,474 
PEE $505 c.05:00 davwdeanue sks che 12,466,611 12,466,484 
Equipment depreciation account..... 2,500,000 eine es 
OIE We 6 a8 ah a tea bead KO TR Rios 30,692,606 15,244,990 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


ITH the exception of a disproportionate increase in 
yard expenses, the Michigan Central in 1916 made 
a very creditable showing in handling a great increase in 
traffic. Ton mileage of revenue freight in 1916 totaled 
4,173,000,000, an increase of 32 per cent as compared with 
1915, and passengers carried one mile totaled 508,993,000, 
an increase of 8 per cent. ‘Transportation expenses amounted 
to $16,407,000, an increase of 22 per cent; but of the approx- 
imately $3,000,000 increase in transportation expenses, 
$450,000 was in wages of yard conductors and brakemen, 
$304,000 in fuel for yard locomotives, $230,000 in wages 
of yard enginemen, and $105,000 in wages of yardmasters 
and yard clerks. Another $526,000 is accounted for in in- 
creases in wages of station employees. 
simply reflects the necessity which the company was under 
for raising the wages of this class of employees in com- 
petition with automobile and other manufacturing concerns 
and with farmers. The Michigan Central was fortunate in 
having no increase in 1916 in the price which it had to pay 
for fuel coal, the average cost of fuel per ton being $2.16 
in both years. Presumably the explanation of this is that 
the Michigan Central had contracts which carried it through 
1916 at rates for coal prevailing before the large increases 
which have taken place in coal prices. 

With an increase of 32 per cent in ton mileage there was 
an increase of only 17 per cent in freight train mileage, the 
total in 1916 being 6,669,000. ‘The average total trainload, 
including company freight, was 606 tons in 1916, as against 
530 tons in 1915, an increase of 76 tons. This is a very 
good increase; in part it was made possible by a better 
balancing of traffic, apparently, the average number of 
loaded cars per train being 32 in 1916 as against 30 in 
1915, and the average number of empty cars per train being 
12 in 1916 as against 14 in 1915. There was a good im- 
provement in car loading, the number of tons of all freight 
per loaded car being 19.08 in 1916 and 17.69 in 1915. 
The average length of haul of revenue freight was 167 miles 
in 1916 as against 157 in 1915. 

The total tonnage of freight carried in 1916 was 24,948,- 
000, an increase of 4,444,000. The principal increases were 
in tonnage of bituminous coal—1,015,000—the total being 
4,778,000 in 1916; in the tonnage of lumber—317,000—the 
total in 1916 being 2,165,000; and in nearly all classes of 
manufactures, especially machinery, bar and sheet metal, 
and wagons, carriages and tools. 

The increase in passenger traffic, despite the competition of 
the automobile, reflects directly in the case of the Michigan 
Central the increase in prosperity of the territory served. 
The Michigan Central gives Detroit a very high class of 
passenger service and the growth in wealth of Detroit needs 
no comment. The prosperous farmer in the State of Mich- 
igan allowed himself this year a trip East or to Chicago for 
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This latter, of course, . 
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the first time, possibly, in some years. The immensely in 
creased distribution of goods to retail stores brought with it 
a very considerable increase in salesmen’s travel. 

On the whole, the financial results of the year 1916 fo 
the Michigan Central were exceedingly good. ‘Total operat 
ing revenues amounted to $46,419,000, an increase of 
$9,878,000. Of this increase, $4,791,000 was saved fo: 
operating income, the total in 1916 being $14,076,000. 
There was an increase of $708,000 in the debit balance of 
hire of equipment, the total net charge on this account 
against the Michigan Central’s income in 1916 being 
$2,274,000. There was also an increase of $379,000 in 
interest on funded debt, the total in 1916 being $1,768,000 
There was available for dividends in 1916 $6,837,000, as 
against $2,927,000 in 1915. The Michigan Central is 
paying 4 per cent dividends, which call for $750,000. 

In 1916 $5,166,000 was spent on maintenance of way. 
This is an increase of $633,000, and in considerable part 
is accounted for by the two items, roadway maintenance 
and track laying and surfacing. In other words, the prices 
which had to be paid for track labor were very much higher 
in 1916 than in 1915. The Michigan Central is beginning 
now to lay 105-lb. rail, 8,825 tons of it being laid in 1916 
and 8,303 tons of 100-lb. rail. In 1915 14,426 tons of 
100-lb. rail were laid. About the same number of ties were 
laid in 1916 as in 1915, but a considerably larger propor- 
tion was oak and a smaller proportion treated ties. The 
average price per tie at the distributing point was 80 cents 
in 1916 and 82 cents in 1915. 

Maintenance of equipment cost $6,675,000, an increase 
of $910,000, principally accounted for by increased expen- 
ditures for repairs of freight cars, larger charges for depre- 
ciation and somewhat larger charges for repairs of loco- 
motives, but not an increase in proportion, in this account, 
to the increased mileage. The average mileage per locomo- 
tive in 1916 was 32,958, and in 1915, 27,644. The cost of 
repairs per steam locomotive-mile was 7.61 cents in 1916 
and 8.32 cents in 1915. It is interesting to note the cost 
of repairs of electric locomotives, which are used for all 
trains through the Detroit River tunnels. These costs aver- 
aged per mile per locomotive 3.74 cents in 1916 and 4.02 
cents in 1915. Equipment in service at the beginning of the 
year included 740 locomotives. Fifteen of these were 
scrapped during the year and 28 new locomotives were put 
in service. There were 24,432 freight cars in service at the 
beginning of the year. Of these, 1,058 were retired and 
5,294 new cars put in service. Of the new cars put in 
service 4,500 were all-steel box automobile cars. In addi- 
tion, the Michigan Central has authorized the purchase oi 
6,000 freight cars and 50 passenger and baggage cars. 

The principal changes in funded debt were the assump- 
tion of $3,100,000 bonds of the Toledo, Canada Southern & 
Detroit, and the sale of $4,500,000 equipment trust cer- 
tificates, in part offset by the payment at maturity of $1,- 
351,000 equipment trusts. 

The Michigan Central has outstanding $18,738,000 
stock and $53,915,000 funded debt, which includes $13,- 
125,000 equipment trust certificates. In addition there are 
loans and bills payable of $4,289,000; the one-year notes, 
which are included in loans and bills payable, for $4,000,000 
being renewed at the same interest—414 per cent—for an- 
other year. Cash on hand at the end of 1916 amounted 
to $3,094,000. The Michigan Central has made a refund 
ing and improvement mortgage which is to secure not t 
exceed $100,000,000 of bonds and ratably therewith the out 
standing $7,634,000 debentures. The $4,000,000 notes 
which were renewed in 1916 fell due in March, 1917, and 
were paid, but at the time no announcement was made as 
to how this payment was financed. The directors hav 
authorized the sale of $8,000,000 of the new bonds, to bea! 
41% per cent interest. 
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The following table shows the principal figures for oper- 
ation in the calendar year 1916 as compared with 1915: 


1916 1915 
Mileage operated ........ see ee eee ce eee ceceeceeee 1,862 1,803 
EE OI, asics Wek aoa'as nas wtin eee aetna $29,810,576 $23,050,122 
pe ee ee ee er 11,146,342 9,386,421 
Total GRETAEOE TEVENGE 00.05 sccc cece cececceceieses 46,418,790 36,540,665 
Maintenance of way and structures...........+++ 5,166,40 4,533,241 
Maintenance of equipment............+.eeeeeees 6,674,868 5,764,870 
SE I aon Saas, case's was sew ala a0 6,0 0a 819,782 721,914 
TTAMSPOTIAION ‘CRDOTIBER 2c. c ce ceccccteccccccess 16,406,747 13,395,872 
EE errr errr re 878, 742,458 
EG ner err ir 30,646,261 25,727,487 
Dhan ib Gine sds WES e ors d Bar vici dca s dodbewiclede 1,686,010 1,522,936 
CN SUNN © bic ch cir cbas vs oe 0sb'o ote Sains wees 14,076,169 9,285,601 
GE oar oc ce vinte 6.5.6 dss oo ee sawe pene Memeo 15,013,063 10,214,084 
pe ean kerenr one men er rE reser re re 6,437,436 2,926,957 
pS IE RIE AROS RS ATES GA ge AP Se SO peer em 749,520 749,520 
Appropriated for additional investment in physical 
PMN. n.0:a: dale did Rilo re 6 alardidipnw aarere atk awa eee 1,700,984 113,276 
Appropriated for equipment depreciation account... 500,000 eeaatae 
WOE ca asa cicee Mbp ence se ualbaey mice pibues seh waee 3,886,932 2,064,261 


~ CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & 
ST. LOUIS 


HE Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis cut its 
operating ratio from 71.76 in 1915 to 66.89 in 1916. 
Notwithstanding a small increase in the cost of fuel per ton, 
expenses per train-mile were held down remarkably well. In 
1916 they were $1.77 as against $1.71 in 1915, an increase of 
only 3.5 per cent. Freight-train mileage and passenger-train 
mileage increased in just about the same proportion, the 
total freight-train mileage in 1916 being 8,895,000, an in- 
crease of 863,000, and passenger-train mileage being 8$,688,- 
000, an increase of 758,000. There was an increase in the 
average revenue freight trainload of 65 tons, bringing the 
1916 figure up to 654 tons. Total freight trainload, includ- 
ing company freight, averaged 678 tons in 1916. 

Total transportation expenses amounted to $15,816,000 
in 1916, an increase of $2,106,000, or 15 per cent. Total 
operating revenues amounted to $46,678,000, an increase of 
$8,314,000, or 22 per cent, the result of an increase of 1,085,- 
000,000 tons carried one mile, or 23 per cent, the total ton 
mileage in 1916 being 5,848,000,000, and of an increase of 
74,072,000 in passengers carried one mile, or 17 per cent, the 
total passenger-miles in 1916 being 499,540,000. 

In transportation expenses the increase in cost of fuel, part- 
ly because of the increased locomotive mileage and partly 
because of a somewhat greater amount of fuel consumed per 
locomotive-mile in both freight and passenger service, ac- 
counted for $427,000 of the total $2,106,000 increase. The 
remarkable thing is that there were: some decreases in trans- 
portation expenses due apparently to a very real improve- 
ment in the work of supervision and the work of certain 
classes of officers. Train despatching cost $588,000 in 1916, 
a decrease of a little over $5,000. Station supplies and ex- 
penses showed a slight decrease, as did also the cost of lubri- 
cants for locomotives, the cost of signal and interlocker op- 
eration, and the cost of telegraph and telephone operation. 

Except in the amount spent for repairs of locomotives, 
freight cars and passenger cars, maintenance expenses in- 
creased comparatively little over 1915. There was spent on 
maintenance of way $4,548,000 in 1916, an increase of only 
$131,000. There was 19,449 tons of 90-Ib. rail laid as 
against 17,541 tons laid in 1915; but there were only 870,000 
new ties put in track as against 1,115,000 in the previous 
year. The average price at distributing points was 85.21 
cents in 1916 and 85.50 cents in 1915. The total increase 
in maintenance of equipment expenses was $1,199,000, the 
amount spent in 1916 being $8,686,000. Repairs of locomo- 
tives cost $2,596,000 in 1916, an increase of $246,000, and 
repairs of freight cars cost $3,112,000, an increase of $472,- 
900. The following table shows the percentage of each class 
of expenses to total operating revenues: 


1916 1915 
Maintenance of way and structures....... 9.74 11.52 
Maintenance of equipment ............... 18.61 19.52 
Traffic CMPORBES 6 oicsisie ni cccb ste ccsesieceieie 2.21 2.28 
Transportation cxpenses .............e00- 33,88 35.74 
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Miscellaneous operation ..........+..e0++- 0.63 0.75 
ry er err nct 1.99 2.21 
Transportation for investment—Cr......... 0.17 0.26 

Re eee EEE RT eee 66.89 71.76 


The total tonnage of freight carried in 1916 was 32,902,- 
000, an increase of 5,419,000. Bituminous coal furnishes a 
considerable proportion of the Big Four’s tonnage. In 1916 
14,509,000 tons of bituminous coal was carried, an increase 
of 1,957,000 tons. The tonnage of lumber carried was 2,- 
176,000, an increase of 390,000 tons. There were increases 
in the tonnage of nearly every class of manufactures, and it 
is interesting to note how large the aggregate of the increase 
in tonnage of commodities is, of which only a comparatively 
small tonnage of each is handled. Manufactures, designated 
as “other articles,” furnished 1,897,000 tons in 1916, an in- 
crease of 756,000 tons. ‘‘Miscellaneous” carload commodi- 
ties totaled 501,000 tons, an increase of 205,000 tons, and 
miscellaneous l.c.l. freight totaled 1,988,000 tons, an increase 
of 272,000 tons. 

It is likewise interesting to note how large a part of the 
increase in number of passengers carried was in commuta- 
tion passengers. The total number of passengers carried in 
1916 was 9,154,000, an increase of 1,017,000. The num- 
ber of commutation passengers carried was 1,564,000, an in- 
crease of 457,000, and the number of local passengers car- 
ried was 6,516,000, an increase of 414,000. 

The Big Four spent $1,794,000 for additions and better- 
ments to its property other than equipment, issued no new 
securities, and had on hand at the end of the year $3,242,000 
cash and $1,337,000 special deposits, with $1,500,000 loans 
and bills payable and $1,130,000 interest matured unpaid. 
This latter item, of course, does not mean that any interest 
on the Big Four securities is in default but simply that 
coupons from bonds or equipment trusts have not been pre- 
sented for payment. 

The 1916 annual report of the Big Four shows ample 
justification for the resumption of 4 per cent dividends on 
the preferred stock. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in the calendar year 1916 as compared with 1915: 


1916 1915 
BEileawe ONETAIE ok 66 cies gceedecccs 2,387 2,385 
Freight revenue ..... . $32,536,544 $26,510,832 
Passenger revenue ........ 10,026,742 8,514,689 
Total operating revenue ........... 46,678,240 38,364,087 
Maintenance of way and structures 4,547,917 4,417,348 
Maintenance of equipment ....... 8,686,251 7,487,072 
ER ME OMEOR a6 6.655 56s Wievee as'e 1,028,789 876,499 
Transportation expenses ......... 15,815,902 13,709,987 
General Expenses: occ ccsccccssces 929,532 849,225 
Total operating expenses........... 31,221,977 27,528,367 
fe err Oa oe eee 1,686,720 1,514,131 
Operating income .........000.0006 13,763,702 9,314,103 
Gross SR o abt oa0 05.0) ig ORDA SOS 15,061,346 10,448,939 
Net income ie teobiaie disternie aires ware 8,331,702 3,404,731 
Dividend on preferred stock........ 374,943 cased 

Other appropriations for 1916...... 956,795 save 

Other appropriations for 1915...... 83,802 re 
TOR osc 3 8 SeG 4 Kd seas panes kom 6,999,964 3,320,929 

NEW BOOKS 
Wharves and Piers. By Carleton Greene. 248 pages, illustrated, 6 in. by 
9 in. Bound in cloth. Published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


239 W. 39th St., New York. Price $3. 

This book fills a definite need for a compilation of modern 
practice in this special branch of structural engineering. 
Furthermore, the book adheres distinctly to this field through- 
out in that it purposely avoids repetition of general informa- 
tion on foundations, timber construction, concrete construc- 
tion, etc. Instead the author refers the reader to standard 
works on these allied subjects. On the other hand, the treat- 
ment of the subject in question is most complete. Following 
short chapters on the general principles of construction and 
economics there is a chapter on timber dock construction. 
The next one devotes 70 pages to retaining walls for piers 
and marginal wharves. Other chapters cover the subjects of 
pier substructures and superstructures, equipment for docks 
and wharves and mechanical handling of cargoes. An 
appendix on costs is also included. 
























































Increased Rates May Be Allowed July 1 






I. C. C. Authorizes the Carriers to File Blanket Sup- 
plements to the Freight Tariffs—Railway Mail Pay 


By Our Washington Editor 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on Wednesday is- 

T sued special permissive orders amending its tariff rules 

to authorize the railroads to file blanket supplements 

to existing rate schedules proposing general increases in rates 

of 15 per cent, except as to a few specified commodities, ef- 

fective July 1 on not less than 50 days’ notice. In connection 
with these orders the commission gave out the following: 

“Following requests by the carriers throughout the coun- 
try to be permitted to file supplements to existing rate 
schedules, proposing general increases in rates of 15 per cent, 
except as to a few specified commodities, the commission has 
recently heard in conference large numbers of representatives 
of the carriers and shippers respecting the matter. The pur- 
pose of these requests is to avoid the expense and delay in- 
cident to the full and detailed preparation and re-publication 
of all of the existing tariff schedules, substituting in detail 
the proposed increased rates for those now in effect. 

“The commission deems it to be in the public interest that 
the question of the propriety and reasonableness of these pro- 
posed increases should be reached, considered and disposed 
of as promptly as may be feasible and practicable, consistent 
with the ends of justice. Therefore, acting under the discre- 
tion with which it is vested by section 6 of the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce, the commission has issued the permissive or- 
ders announced today authorizing the filing of rate supple- 
ments as therein stated. 


‘In view of erroneous reports that have been published it 


seems proper to state that the commission has reached no de- 
termination, and therefore expresses no views or opinion, upon 
the question of the reasonableness or propriety of such pro- 
posed increases, which, as indicated in the orders referred to, 
will be subject to protest, suspension, complaint, investiga- 
tion and correction if in conflict with any provision of the 
act. Reasonable opportunity will be afforded for the pre- 
sentation and consideration of protests.” 

The special permission order provides that, “excepting 
terminal rates, charges and allowances or absorptions and 
rates and charges for demurrage, weighing, switching, car 
service, transfer, diversion, reconsignment, refrigeration, ic- 
ing, storage, elevation, and other transit or special services, 
and excepting commodity rates for the transportation in car- 
loads of bituminous coal and coke from producing fields in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Ohio to points in Central Freight, Trunk 
Line and New England Freight Association territories; an- 
thracite coal from producing fields in Trunk Line territory, 
and iron ore between points in Official Classification territory, 
carriers be and they are hereby permitted to file special sup- 
plements to freight tariffs, upon not less than 50 days’ notice 
to the commission and to the general public, proposing to 
increase, effective July 1, 1917, rates and charges which 
are in effect on said July 1, 1917, but not thereafter, pro- 
vided that where the increase is by a percentage the supple- 
ments shall be subject to the rule hereinafter provided for 
the disposition of fractions and in the form hereinafter set 
forth.” 

The order also contains further details as to tariff publica- 
tion, provides that increased rates may supersede rates which 
shall have been filed heretofore to become effective on or 
before July 1, provides that fractions less than one-fourth 
shall be omitted, between one-fourth and one-half shall be 
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shown as one-half; three-quarters or greater to be increased 
to next whole figure. The order also provides a form oi 
special supplement proposed by the carriers on which will |x 
enumerated the tariffs to which it applies and which will in- 
clude a table of rates giving each rate figure and amount to 
which it would be increased by the 15 per cent advance, to- 
gether with rules for the application of increases to the pres- 
ent tariffs. Another order applies especially to rates involved 
in fourth section orders and allows carriers to file proposed 
increases for shorter as well as longer distances in spite of 
the increased discrimination that may result from the per- 
centage advance. Both orders contain statements that the 
commission does not hereby approve any rates that may be 
filed under this authority, but they are subject to protest, 
suspension, complaint, investigation, and correction if in con- 
flict with any provisions of the act. The orders correspond 
closely to tentative drafts proposed by railroads. Although 
the carriers had proposed June 1 as the effective date the, 
had expressed a willingness to have a later date set. 

Committees of traffic officers of the eastern, southern and 
western roads held conferences in Washington on Wednesday 
to consider what action was necessary in view of the com- 
mission’s order and in order to promulgate the necessary) 
instructions to the various lines for prompt filing of tariff 
supplements. They also arranged for the filing of additional 
petitions covering unexpired orders of the commission and 
rates involved in suspension cases. 


SHIPPERS DIVIDED ON RATE INCREASE 


All shades of opinion as to the merits of the proposed in- 
crease in freight rates were expressed by representatives of 
shippers at the hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Friday called for the purpose of giving 
shippers an opportunity to discuss the method of procedure 
and the character of investigation. A marked difference 
between the attitude on this occasion and the general op- 
position to rate increases that has been manifested in previous 
general rate advance cases was apparent. While many 
favored the proposed advance and urged that the investiga- 
tion be conducted as expeditiously as possible, on the ground 
that it was more important that the carriers should be placed 
in a condition to give good service than that their rates 
should be as low as possible, and while many were unalter 
ably opposed to the idea the majority, as well as the most 
representative of those who spoke, took a middle ground and 
were willing to accept any conclusion the commission should 
reach. Opinions as to how much of an investigation would 
be necessary varied widely, although a majority wanted an 
opportunity at some time to present their own peculiar con- 
ditions which, in the opinion of many, warranted special con- 
sideration, and were anxious to preserve existing differentials 
and relations as nearly as possible. 

Clifford Thorne, as a member of a committee representing 
the National Shippers’ Conference, was the principal repre 
sentative of the radical element, while the more conservative 
endorsed the statement made by H. C. Barlow, traffic director 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, who spoke on be- 
half of the National Industrial Traffic League, and said ! 
thought the majority of shippers were not disposed to oppose 
an advance, but were willing to abide by the judgment of the 
commission. He also urged that the determination of th 
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question be reached as speedily as the situation warrants. 

Chairman Hall announced that the hearing had been 
called at the request of shippers and others for the purpose of 
considering questions of procedure and that the commission 
had reached no decision or conclusion whatever. There was 
a general disposition on the part of the shippers to discuss 
the main question rather than methods of procedure, but 
each was asked by the chairman as to his opinion regarding 
the proposed orders and little objection was voiced, although 
there was some objection to the idea of a horizontal per- 
centage advance instead of a uniform advance in cents per 
100 pounds. 

The first speaker was Benjamin C. Marsh, representing 
the commission on valuation of railroads, who insisted that 
the railroads were showing “the most astounding lack of 
patriotism’’ in asking for more money at this time and he 
enumerated a long list of subjects that should be investigated 
before any advance should be allowed. He insisted that the 
valuation of the railroads should be ascertained. 

W. R. Myers, secretary of the National Shippers’ Confer- 
ence, presented resolutions adopted at the Chicago conference 
on April 13 and said that Mr. Thorne would make the prin- 
cipal argument for that organization. 

A committee representing the Public Utilities Bureau of 
Philadelphia urged that a thorough investigation should be 
had before any increase is allowed, but that its nature should 
be guided by the condition of the country at the present time 
and should be as brief as possible. 

Mr. Thorne said the first question to be determined is as 
to what the carriers propose and whether sufficient emergency 
exists to demand an adjudication in advance of a genuine 
bona fide investigation, by a merely temporary formal in- 
vestigation by a commission that has already made up its 
mind. Chairman Hall interrupted him to say that he need 
not follow that line of thought any further. Mr. Thorne said 
he was going to add that he had confidence that the com- 
mission would not make a merely formal investigation, but 
that 15 per cent increase in freight rates would amount to 
more than $300,000,000 a year and that the proceeding 
would be the most momentous and important, measured by 
dollars and cents, ever heard in this country before any 
court or commission. He said that in former cases the car- 
riers had urged increases to meet emergencies and their claims 
had proved unfounded afterward. He disposed of the in- 
crease in wages required by the Adamson law by referring 
to the claim of the employees that the increased cost could 
be avoided by shortening the trains. 

Regarding the increase in fuel prices Mr. Thorne said the 
Chesapeake & Ohio had contracted for coal at $1.08 to $1.50 
a ton, an increase of only 25 to 50 cents over last year’s 
prices, and that the Louisville & Nashville had contracted 
for coal at $1.25 to $1.75 a ton, as compared with $1.21 last 
year. He did not know whether these prices were excep- 
tional. He said there was certainly no emergency in 1916 
when the railroads earned $200,000,000 more net than ever 
before, and then read figures for the net earnings by months 
since last July showing the amount by which they exceeded 
the earnings for the corresponding months of the previous 
year, although the amounts steadily declined from October, 
1916, to February, 1917. He thought from two to four 
months should be allowed for a complete analysis of railway 
credit and financial condition and for an analysis of the 
carriers’ exhibits and from 30 to 40 days for analyzing the 
record and preparing briefs. The commission could then 
hear shippers as to the effect on their particular business 
While the analysis is being made. As to the proposed orders, 
he replied that the filing of the proposed supplements would 
probably raise all the issues necessary for the determination 
of the case. 

J. V. Norman of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
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tion, said that the interests he represents have already had 
several advances in rates and should be excepted. He had 
no objection to the proposed order, but thought the case 
ought to take the form ordinarily followed in investigation 
and suspension cases. 

Mr. Barlow said that if the carriers foresaw the same 
conditions in 1917 that existed in 1916 they probably would 
not be asking for an advance and that the discussion might 
properly be confined to what has happened since June 30, 
1916. The carriers should be permitted to file the simplest 
and least expensive form of tariffs and he suggested that 
separate hearings be held simultaneously for the eastern, 
southern and western districts with a commissioner in charge 
of each, assisted by an examiner attorney and an accountant. 
The hearings should be held at Washington in order to be 
free from local influence. He thought the majority of ship- 
pers were not in the position of opposing an advance, but 
that public notice should be served that any advance is to 
meet a temporary emergency and the commission should keep 
control of the situation. He thought the proposed orders 
would be satisfactory to the shippers, opposed any change in 
the differential between rail and lake and rail rates and urged 
that any advances should be made on the rates between 
basing points in such a way as to maintain existing arbitraries 
and differentials. 

W. E. Lamb, representing the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, said that an advance of 15 per cent would cost 
the citrus fruit shippers $3,300,000 a year, which could not 
be passed on to the consumer. He opposed the idea of an in- 
crease being applied to the rates now subject to complaint 
and objected to a horizontal percentage advance on the 
ground that it would increase the higher rates more than the 
lower rates. 

J. S. Brown, representing the Chicago Board of Trade, 
endorsed Mr. Barlow’s statement, but thought the advance 
should not become effective until the railroads have had an 
opportunity to adjust the relationship of rates. 

W. H. Chandler, representing the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and the New England Industrial Traffic Con- 
ference, said that some advance should be allowed if the 
claims of the carriers are correct, but thought that passenger 
fares should stand a proportionate increase. 

J. C. Lincoln, representing the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, said his association felt there should be an im- 
mediate and substantial advance in rates, that it was more 
important that the railroads be in a position to give adequate 
service than that rates should be kept down, but that the 
commission should retain control of the situation. He thought 
a percentage advance was probably necessary, but suggested 
the possibility of allowing a smaller percentage of increase 
on long haul traffic. 

C. B. Heinemann, of the National Live Stock Exchange, 
thought that live stock rates should be considered inde- 
pendently and that the commission should give a thorough 
investigation of at least four months. 

J. S. Burchmore, representing Illinois cement shippers, 
thought that the investigation should be handled expeditiously, 
but that a reasonable opportunity should be allowed for 
brief arguments as to the existence of an emergency and as 
to special conditions, with the idea that the commission might 
find it proper to suspend advances on some rates. Commis- 
sioner Clements remarked that if anything’ were done it 
would probably have to be done in some wholesale manner 
without considering every special situation. 

J. H. Beek, representing the St. Paul Association of Com- 
merce, said that a greater tax would be imposed upon the 
public if the railroads were unable to give adequate service 
than the advance in the rates would amount to, but the com- 
mission is better qualified to judge whether rates should be 
advanced than any shipper and that if they are entitled to 
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it they are entitled to it now. In reply to the speaker who 
had charged the railroads with lack of patriotism, he pointed 
to the fact that they had voluntarily turned over the railroad 
system of the United States to the United States government 
under the direction of a committee of five. 

W. B. Allen, representing the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, objected to the advance on the ground 
that it would subject the lumber interests to an advance of 
from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 on lumber already sold which 
they have been unable to ship and that a 15 per cent. advance 
would place them at a great disadvantage in competition with 
lumber that moves a shorter distance and takes lower rates. 
He suggested that hearings should be had on the Pacific 
Coast. Francis B. James, representing the National As- 
sociation of Paving Brick Manufacturers, objected to a 
horizontal advance and asked that brick be treated separately 
so that there might be no disturbance of rate relations. He 
also said there was a large amount of brick under contract 
which could not be shipped because of the scarcity of cars 
and would now be subject to the advance. 

R. S. French, of the National League of Commission 
Merchants, endorsed Mr. Barlow’s statement, but thought 
that any increase should be for one year only. 

A representative of the National Grange delivered an 
eloquent tirade against the railroads, saying that no advance 
in rates should be allowed until the valuation is completed 
and charging the railroads with giving away their revenues 
to the Pullman Company and to the express companies. He 
said the railroads were asking the advance only on probabili- 
ties which should be fully investigated. 

H. G. Wilson, of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce, 
thought the proposed order is entirely within the power of 
the commission, but suggested that the commission should 
not use any definite percentage in the order. He said the 
law requires a full and complete investigation, but that the 
‘rates should be pyt into effect as soon as possible pending 
the completion of the investigation. 

Frank Lyon said the problem was one for Congress rather 
than for the Interstate Commerce Commission, that it would 
be a great injustice to increase interstate rates 15 per cent 
if the state commissions prevented an increase of state rates 
and that probably half of the increase will go to railroads 
that do not need it. In this great war emergency, he said, 
it would be better for the country if the railroads were re- 
quired to keep an account of their increased expenses and 
Congress were then to appropriate the necessary amount of 
money for the roads that need it. 

A. M. Fisher, representing the Washington Chamber of 
Commerce, argued against the idea of a horizontal percentage 
advance, saying it would afford but temporary relief and 
eventually reduce the revenue of the carriers by reducing the 
amount of long haul business and giving an advantage to 
the short hau: business, which is the least profitable part of 
the carriers’ traffic, and would tend to increase congestion. 
He suggested an advance of a specific amount on each rate 
and saying that an increase of one cent per 100 pounds would 
give the roads $200,000,000 a year. 

G. M. Freer, representing the Ohio Shippers’ Association, 
endorsed Mr. Barlow’s statement, but thought the commis- 
sion might undertake an investigation without any tariffs 
before it. He thought that all tariffs now involved in in- 
vestigation and suspension proceedings should be withdrawn, 
and was told that the railroads had already proposed that 
this be done. 

W. P. Trickett, of the Minneapolis Traffic Association, 
said the carriers should be given any increase the commis- 
sion finds justifiable, but that the commission should enter 
upon a thorough investigation. 

C. B. Stafford, of the Louisville Board of Trade, said he 
would not be opposed to any increase after a finding by the 
commission that it is necessary, but that there should be 
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thorough investigation. Chairman Hall asked if he meant 


by that one running ten months or so. Mr. Stafford thought 


three or four months would be sufficient. 

H. J. Sheridan, of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
said he thought the railroads needed more revenue, that his 
shippers were in favor of an advance in rates and were 
satisfied to leave the methods to the decision of the com- 
mission. 


SENATORS WANT INVESTIGATION OF RATE INCREASE 


The proposed increase in freight rates was debated for 
nearly an hour in the Senate on Saturday morning in con- 
nection with a resolution introduced by Senator Hoke Smith 
of Georgia, directing the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce to investigate the facts and report them with 
recommendations to the Senate. The resolution stated that 
the railroads have asked for a flat increase of 15 per cent 
of all freight charges, amounting to $400,000,000 annually, 
in spite of increases during the past three years, ‘amounting 
to 5 per cent for the central railroads, between 5 and 10 per 
cent for the western railroads and between 15 and 20 per 
cent for the southeastern railroads.” It was also stated that 
the gross freight revenues for the last six months of 1916 
amounted to practically 314 per cent on the book value of the 
roads. The upshot of the discussion was that the resolution 
was referred to the committee without action, with the addi- 
tion of an amendment offered by Senator Smith requesting 
the committee to report “a measure preventing the increase 
of freight rates until after full hearing the increases are 
found by the Interstate Commerce Commission to be just 
and reasonable.” 

Most of the senators who took part in the debate had not 
heard of the notice sent out by the commission that if the 
railroads are allowed to file tariffs, hearings will be had on 
the question of suspending them, and some of the senators 
seemed to be worried for fear the commission would allow 
a 15 per cent advance without hearings. The misunderstand- 
ing was doubtless created in part by newspaper stories sent 
out on Friday to the effect that the commission had ‘“‘tenta- 
tively granted” an increase, whereas the commission had 
merely given out a copy of the tentative draft of an order 
proposed by the railroads for an amendment of the com- 
mission’s tariff rules to permit them to file supplements to the 
existing tariffs. 

Senator Smith calculated his $400,000,000 increase by 
taking 15 per cent of the gross freight revenue of the railroads 
for the last six months of 1916 and multiplying it by two 
Senator Harding and others pointed out that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authority to suspend the rates 
and felt that it would be discrediting the commission if 
Congress should attempt to give it instructions in the matter. 
Senator Harding said that if the Senate desired the informa- 
tion it could call on the commission for it without making an 
investigation of its own. Senator Fletcher and Senator Jones 
said that they had called on the commission in response to 
telegrams received from home and had been assured that no 
action would be taken until the shippers had had an op- 
portunity to be heard and that a preliminary hearing had 
been held the day before. 


Senator Pomerene moved that the resolution be referred 
to the committee, urging that it ought to give the matter 
consideration before undertaking a third investigation in 


addition to that which will be held by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and that being held by the Newlands 
committee as to possible changes in the interstate commerce 
law. Others expressed the opinion that members of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee would not have time to 
give the matter proper consideration before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has acted on it. In finally consenting 
to send the entire resolution to the committee with the sug- 
gested modification, Senator Smith said that in the meantime 
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the would see if he could not draft a bill to prevent any 
increases going into effect without a full hearing. 

On Monday Senator Smith introduced another resolution 
requesting the Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend 
the increases “until they have been thoroughly examined in 
detail by the commission to determine whether they are just 
and reasonable or until such time as Congress may investigate 
the same to determine whether legislative action is advisable.” 
In the second resolution Mr. Smith said that “with the in- 
crease of local rates to follow” the 15 per cent advance will 
be over half a billion of dollars annually. In his first resolu- 
tion he had calculated it as $400,000,000 by taking 15 per 
cent of the gross freight receipts, which, of course, includes 
the revenue from local rates. The resolution went over for a 
day under the rules. 


Rarmtway Mart PAy 


The Interstate Commerce Commission will hardly be able 
to begin before next fall its consideration of the questions of 
reasonable rates for the transportation of mail and the com- 
parative merits of the weight and the space methods of com- 
puting railway mail pay. ‘These questions were put up to 
the commission for determination by the post-office ap- 
propriation law passed by the last Congress. On November 
1 the postmaster general put most of the railway mail routes 
of the country on the space basis of payment and on March 
27 a weighing of the mails was begun for statistical purposes, 
in order that the commission may be able to make some com- 
parisons of the effect of the tentative rates prescribed by the 
law to be applied on the space basis and the former rates 
based on weight. This weighing is to continue for 35 days 
and it is expected that it will then take about four months 
to compile the data for presentation to the commission. It 
will not be possible to compare the effect of the new rates 
exactly with the results obtained on the old basis because 
the post office department has made numerous changes in the 
service required of the roads. 

Some time after the space basis had been put into effect 
the post office department gave out a statement that the rail- 
roads on the basis of the service on November 1 were being 
paid at the rate of $3,000,000 a year more than on the former 
rates based on weight, but the service has been so rearranged 
since then that the payments to the roads will be materially 
reduced. Formerly the roads were paid according to the 
weight ascertained every four years. Now they are paid so 
much a car mile and the more mail the department can put 
into the cars the less car miles it has to pay for. Therefore, 
it has been gradually consolidating the mails formerly 
handled on two or more trains into one train, reducing the 
frequency of service, but increasing the load per car. 

As mail clerks and the work of sorting mail on the trains 
tequires much more space than the mail alone would require, 
some of the working of the mail en route has been eliminated 
and is done at the post office after its arrival. This explains 
why certain mails are not delivered so promptly nowadays as 
formerly, but it makes for a showing of economy in the post 
office department and frequency or promptness of service do 
not show in the reports. There are indications, however, 
‘that some of the effects are being noticed by people who have 
been in the habit of receiving mail regularly from certain 
places. Of course, the plan of consolidating mail heretofore 
carried in two cars into one car has some effect in reducing 
the expense to the railroads, but not enough to offset the 
reduction in revenue. 


Tue Rattways’ Part IN THE IrIsH REBELLION.—At 
the Great Southern & Western of Ireland annual meeting 
the chairman said that at the time of the rebellion last 
Easter, the company was able to give great assistance to the 
authorities by turning out five armored cars, which saved 
much life to the soldiers. 
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TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING 


The subject of overhead wire crossings with railway 
tracks was the most important one discussed at the meet- 
ing of the western division of the Association of Railway 
Telegraph Superintendents held in the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, on April 19. The presentation and discussion of 
this subject occupied practically all of the morning and part 
of the afternoon session. H. B. Teed, superintendent of 
telegraph, St. Louis-San Francisco, Springfield, Mo., chair- 
man of the western division, called the meeting to order and 
introduced W. J. Canada, electrical engineer, Bureau of 
Standards, who presented the Bureau’s circular No. 54 on 
the National Electrical Safety Code for discussion. 

Mr. Canada pointed out that the specifications for the 
crossing of telegraph and telephone lines over railways are 
similar to the specifications adopted by this association, with 
the exception that a distinction is made between important 
and unimportant railways, allowing somewhat smaller poles 
and lighter guys for crossings over railways of light traffic. 
He also called attention to the desirability of influencing the 
State commissions wherever possible to adopt the new 
national code rather than to prepare special codes of their 
own which would of necessity introduce conflicts and incon- 
sistencies. The recently promulgated rules of the Illinois 
commission are typical of the special rules which commis- 
sions are likely to prepare. These Illinois rules are thought 
to be deficient in a number of details which are quite im- 
portant to the railways. 

In opening the discussion on this subject, E. C. Keenan 
(N. Y. C.), recalled the fact that 20 years ago practically 
the only feature of wire crossings which was given consid- 
eration was the clearance, and it was a difficult matter to get 
the increases in vertical clearance from 21 ft. to 23 ft., and 
later to the 25 ft. now generally used. At that time little 
attention was paid to the strength of the crossing. The 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents saw the 
need for improvement, and through a committee framed 
specifications for telephone and telegraph wire crossings 
which are thought to be the best in existence on that subject. 
Recent experience has indicated, however, that even these 
specifications are not as rigid in some respects as they 
should be. Pole lines continue to blow down every year 
in sleet storms because they are not designed for the maxi- 
mum possible loading with an ample factor of safety. He 
urged that they be designed on the same basis as power 
lines, having an assumed loading of a %-in. coating of ice 
on the wires, and an 8-lb. wind pressure. On the whole, 
Mr. Keenan advocated the active support of the new code by 
the Association with certain modifications in the required 
strength of pole line. 

The question was raised by M. H. Clapp (No. Pac.) as 
to the distinction in the code between important and unim- 
portant railways in determining the degree of safeguarding 
required for wire crossings. Some of the members felt that 
the number of trains passing is a more accurate indication 
of the safety requirements needed than the number of tele- 
phone or telegraph wires paralleling the track, which is the 
basis of distinction used in the code. A siding or a branch 
line may involve more hazard to trainmen than a main line 
because there is more likelihood of trainmen riding on cars 
during switching movements than in through service. 

Mr. Clapp also raised the question as to the length and 
arrangement of the new code, comparing its complications 
and volume with the simplicity and brevity of the new 
Illinois rules. In reply to this question Mr. Canada pointed 
out that in the opinion of the Bureau the Illinois rules leave 
many loopholes on account of the attempted brevity, ‘and 
suggested that if State commissions do not feel justified in 
adopting the new code in full it would be much better to 
follow the plan of the Wisconsin commission, viz., to issue 
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an abstract of the code rules with the specific statement that 
for details not covered in the abstract, the National Elec- 
trical code should be followed. 

G. A. Cellar (P. L. W.) called attention to the fact that 
the code under discussion is in the form of general rules, and 
not detailed specifications which must be prepared before the 
railways can make use of the standards. He suggested that 
the Association might undertake the preparation of these 
rules in specification form. 

Mr. Clapp, chairman of Committee I on construction and 
maintenance of outside plant, reported that his committee 
expects to have ready for the annual meeting a complete 
discussion of the new code with constructive criticisms. He 
further reported that work is under way on a specification 
for railway pole lines, and in that connection he suggested 
that it would be well to consider a new method of making 
concrete poles which had been called to his attention. Upon 
invitation of the chairman a paper on this subject was read 
by Walter H. Lienesch, consulting engineer, Universal Con- 
crete Products Company, Chicago. 

CONCRETE POLES 

A simple machine has recently been perfected which em- 
ploys the principle of centrifugal force to product a round, 
hollow concrete pole possessing desirable qualities. The 
operation of the centrifugal process is described as follows: 

The lower half of a circular metal form is placed on rollers 
set in line with the special machine, which is constructed so 
as to revolve the form in a horizontal position. This half 
form is filled with wet concrete material, a fabricated cage of 
reinforcing steel is laid into the concrete, the upper half of 
the form is placed in position and the entire form, concrete 
and steel, is rolled into the machine. Special clamps in the 
machine hold the halves of the form together. After the form 
‘is securely clamped in place it is revolved for a period of 
several m_nutes at a high rate of speed. During this action 
the centrifugal force which is developed causes the concrete 
to be compressed against the inside of the form with a 
pressure varying from 75 to 300 lb. per sq. in. producing a 
dense concrete structure having a smooth hole through the 
center and walls tapering in thickness from end to end. 

During the mechanical action of this process, all air bub- 
bles and other voids are eliminated from the plastic mass of 
concrete, owing to the difference in specific gravity between 
water and the aggregate, the water is caused to flow toward 
the center and it is finally expelled from the pole by pouring 
out of the large end. ‘The immediate elimination of a great 
percentage of moisture, causes the plastic material to set up 
into a firm body which bears considerable rough handling 
before the initial set has occurred in the cement. 

Immediately after the pole is turned, it is removed, in the 
form, from the machine and allowed to set for a period of 12 
hours, after which the upper half of the form is removed 
and the finished pole is rolled out of the lower half into a 
bed of fine sand. ‘The pole is then allowed to harden for 
96 hours, at which time it is removed to a storage yard and 
is ready for shipment after being cured under water for a 
period of 10 days. 

The forms and steel cages of reinforcement used in connec- 
tion with the centrifugal process are so constructed that the 
steel is retained in the center of the concrete protection along 
the entire pole length. The steel cages are woven in a special 
loom which spaces the longitudinal bars accurately about the 
perimeter of the cage and winds them with an exterior spiral 
of steel wire having a varying pitch which is closest at the 
base of the cage. The use of numerous small units of steel, 
some of which are stopped off at various points along the 
length of the pole, permits the graduation of sectional area 
from a minimum at the top to a maximum at the ground 
line. The combined action of the exterior spirals together 
with the varying thickness of the concrete inside of the cages, 
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prevents the bars from buckling in any direction so that the 
full compression value of the steel is developed along the 
entire length of the bars, giving the pole a varying strength, 
which is greatest at the ground line. The weight of a proper 
ly designed centrifugal pole is 50 per cent less than that oi 
any solid concrete pole of equal strength, and only 212 times 
that of the best cedar poles, which have only one-half the 
strength of the concrete pole. 

The design of centrifugal poles has been made with refer 
ence to three classes of loading. Assuming wire spans oi 
100 ft. with 20 per cent of the total pole length in the ground 
Class A will withstand a horizontal pull of 4,500 Ib. applied 
at a point 5 ft. from the top; Class B, 2,650 lb. 3 ft. from 
the top; and Class C, 1,500 lb. 1% ft. from the top. A 
standard taper equal to one-quarter inch per foot of pol 
length has been adopted. The top diameters are 534 in. 
for Class C; 7 in for Class B, and 8% in. for Class A. The 
diameter of the butts, of course, varies with the pole length. 

Although the round hollow pole is the lightest concret 
pole that can be produced for a given strength, the transpor- 
tation of such poles is a serious problem from a cost stand- 
point and in order to offset this objection, plans have been 
made to establish plants at advantageous points so that this 
product can be delivered anywhere in the country at a rea- 
sonable cost. In answer to questions after the paper was 
read Mr. Lienesch stated that a 35-ft. pole has been bent 
31 in. from the vertical before it took a permanent set. As 
to price, he estimated under normal conditions. that the con- 
crete pole will be 25 per cent higher than an untreated cedar 
pole in the Chicago district. 


HicH RESISTANCE TELEPHONES. 


Progress reports were called for from the chairmen of 
the other standing committees, which were very briefly dis- 
cussed. Mr. Keenan in presenting the report of his committee 


on telephone and telegraph developments referred particularly 
to the recent trial on the Cleveland, Cincinnati. Chicago & 
St. Louis of high resistance receivers on telephone despatch- 
ing circuits to improve the transmission. This development 
grew out of the unusual conditions existing during recent 
months under the very heavy movement of traffic. On one 
100-mile division on one day there was a freight train on 
every siding at the same time and every operator was nat- 
urally listening in on the despatcher’s line in an attempt to 
keep the trains moving. ‘This of course resulted in weaken- 
ing the transmission so that the despatcher was very much 
hindered, and complaint was made. Tests showed that with 
the way stations cut out, the transmission was normal, and 
the idea was therefore conceived of using a high voltage 
receiver at these stations to minimize the effect of leaving the 
receiver off the hook. Standard receivers used in wireless 
telephony were secured, these being of the double type, with 
1500 ohms in each receiver, making 3000 ohms across the 
line. The installation of these receivers in the 30 stations 
on this 100-mile circuit improved the transmission so much 
that it could be classed as good from end to end. Some 
laboratory tests were then undertaken with these receivers, 
and it was found that one 1500-ohm receiver, with a choke 
coil in series, gave equally good results, and the remaining 
receivers were, therefore, taken off and used on other circuits. 
It was also found that, contrary to expectations, circuits 
equipped with these high resistance receivers were no more 
noisy than with lower resistance. 

Following a discussion and vote of information, the execu- 
tive committee decided to change the date of the annual meet- 
ing from September 18, 19 and 20 to September 11, 12 and 
13 in order to avoid a conflict with the Railway Signal Asso- 
ciation convention. It was announced that the Hotel Willard, 
Washington, can be secured for that date. 
nelly announced that the total registration at the meeting 
was 68. 


Secretary Con- 



































New Bridge Over the Schuylkill At Manayunk 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Is Building an Arch 
Structure Involving Interesting Construction Methods 


HE Pennsylvania is now constructing an arch bridge 
T over the Schuylkill River at Manayunk, Pa., to replace 
an old, double track, steel structure. The building 

of this bridge, which involves an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $700,000, is a part of general improvements to the 
Schuylkill division that are being made to care for increasing 
traffic and to permit the operation of heavier equipment over 
the line. The alinement across the present bridge includes 
7 deg. 50 min. curves at each end, and advantage has been 
taken of this condition to erect the new structure without 
interference with the old, while at the same time improving 








Keys in the Shew-back 


the alignment by reducing the curvature on the new bridge 
to 6 deg. with eight-centered spirals. 


THE NEw BRIDGE 


Commencing at the east, the new bridge consists of five 
deck-girder spans placed on a 1.3 per cent descending grade 
westbound, two’ 90-ft., one 120-ft., three 150-ft., one 120-ft., 
and two 105-ft. arch spans and two half-through girder spans 
placed on an 0.8 per cent descending grade westbound. Com- 
mencing again at the east end, the first span is on a spiral, 
the next six on a 6-deg. curve, the eighth on a spiral, the 


wales ctr ase P view 


Graded gravel and_ river sand were used in the concrete, 
3,000 cu. yd. of which was placed in the foundations and 
45,000 cu. yd. in the neatwork. More than 1,200,000 Ib. 
of reinforcing steel was placed in the structure. The excava- 
tion at the river piers was made by means of timber coffer 
dams that were floated to place, sunk to rock and puddled 
with clay. The dams were then drained by two centrifugal 
pumps, and the foundations seated in the rock. 

Because the piers are on an angle of 65 deg. with the center 
line of the bridge, all construction joints in the arches were 
keyed by placing wedge-shaped boxes in the skew-backs, 
6 ft. by 4 ft. long and 6 ft. by 2 ft. deep at one end and 
coming to an edge at the other so as to provide faces normal 
to the line of thrust. Where there was not room to place the 
boxes, the same effect was obtatned by staggering the con- 
struction joints across the face of the arch, making six saw- 
tooth keys. The finished joints and the construction methods 
are shown in the accompanying photographs. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


A cableway with a carrying capacity of eight tons, span- 
ning between towers, located diagonally across the bridge 
because of the curvature is the main feature of the construc- 
tion plan. The concrete mixing plant was located at the 
east end of the bridge, adjacent to the construction track 
where gravity bins are provided. The materials are brought 
in by trains, dumped into these bins and pass by gravity to 
the two mixers, which have a capacity of 22 cu. ft. each. 


From the mixers the concrete is dumped into buckets 
having a capacity of 66 cu. ft., or three batches from the 
mixers. 


The buckets are mounted on trucks and a narrow-gage track 
is provided for transporting them from the concrete chute 
to the cableway and return. The loaded buckets drop down 
to the cableway by gravity, and a stationary engine and 
cable are provided to bring the empty buckets back to the 
chute. The loaded buckets are picked up by the main cable- 
way, transferred to the desired location and dumped into a 
portable carrier provided with spouts. The concrete is 
poured from the carrier to the forms and the spouting rarely 
exceeds 30 fet. 

The centering of the 120-ft. and the 150-ft. arch spans 
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Part Rev of the Bridge 


ninth, tenth and eleventh on a 463-ft. tangent between the 


two curves and the remaining four spans on the spiral and 
the 6-deg. curve at the west end of the bridge. The com- 
bined length of the spans exceed 1,800 ft., and the bridge 
provides for double track. 

The structure was designed in accordance with mass rather 
than reinforced concrete practice, although reinforcement was 
used in the arch rings, spandrel walls and parapets. The 
abutments and all of the piers are founded on Conshohocken 
cranite, encountered about 90 ft. below the base of rail, and 
in which the footings are imbedded to a depth of two feet. 








consisted of steel ribs supported by posts of four 12-in. by 
12-in. timbers placed on the pier foundations and capped 
with 12-in. by 12-in. sills. The ribs were placed parallel to 
the center line of the bridge or at an angle of 65 deg. with 
the face of the piers, and the thrust is transferred to the 
piers by concrete blocks built for this purpose and poured 
at the same time as the piers. The blocks are cut off after 
serving their purpose. 

On land, the centering was placed by the cableway and 
stiff-leg derrick and over water by the cableway in con- 
junction with derricks mounted on scows. Four-inch lag- 
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ging was used for the 120-ft. and 150-ft. arches and 3-in. 
for the 90-ft. and 105-ft. arches. 

The transverse walls supporting the spandrel arches were 
built up to the springing line in one operation, except for 
the 150-ft. spans, where they were built in two lifts. The 
forms for the deck were then placed according to the order 
in which they were to be poured. The spandrel arch forms 
were built up in two parts, separated at the center, sufficient 
centering being provided for ten complete arches. The forms 
were swung to place by the cableway and stiff-leg derrick, 
and were supported on uprights resting on the back of the 
main arch. The forms were held in place by wedges placed 











The Derrick, Portable Carrier, Cableway and Concrete 
Bucket 


between the sills that capped the uprights and a box built 
‘to conform to the circle of the arch as a part of the form. 
The forms were removed by knocking out the wedges. 
Above the quarter points of the arches, %-in. joints of 
hair felt were provided in the deck sections for separation. 
They were covered over with a fiber compound and flashed 
with copper. The drainage for the spans over Green Lane, 
Main Street and the canal is carried to the pilasters, where 
a sewer connection is provided. 

The arch rings were placed in sections as indicated in 
the accompanying diagram. ‘The sections bearing the same 














View Showing the Deck Forms 


number were poured simultaneously if possible, and always 
before the section bearing the next greatest number. The 
forms for section No. 1 required no bracing, being wired 
down to the lower reinforcing rods. The side forms of 
section No. 2 were braced to the back form of the main arch 
and the top forms were wired to the lower reinforcing rods. 
The forms of the other sections were placed in the same 
manner except for section No. 4, in which the blocks were 
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supported by 4-in. by 4-in. timbers braced to section No. 1, 
the timber being removed as the No. 7 sections were poured. 

When building the spandrel walls, arches and deck, the 
portions of the spandrel structure between the piers and the 
contraction joints were concreted before placing the concrete 
for the spandrel in the middle of the spans. This method 
was followed to avoid excessive eccentricity of loading during 
construction. 

The construction of the bridge is being carried on under 
the general direction of A. C. Shand, chief engineer of the 
Pennsylvania. D. P. Pugh, assistant engineer, is in direct 
charge of the work. 


RAILROADS TACKLE THE FOOD PROBLEM 


The railroads in the United States have caught the garden 
fever. Judging by appearances, if the patrons and farmers 
along their lines get only half as enthusiastic about farm- 
ing as the carriers are, America’s threatened food problem 
will fade away into insignificance. 

Many roads have announced to their employees that they 
can use unoccupied land belonging to the railway for culti- 
vating food crops this summer. The Baltimore & Ohio has 
established a farm labor bureau and employment agency. 
The Lehigh Valley will make a special appeal to women 
and will send out a “Save the Surplus Special” car or train. 
The Lackawanna has offered to farm bureaus along its lines 
25 per cent of its section laborers for two weeks in planting 
season. It will similarly place these forces at the farmers’ 
disposal in the harvest season and will furnish free trans- 
portation to workers. ‘The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis has turned over its 12 demonstration farms, compris- 
ing 1,763 acres, for immediate use and will discontinue the 
usual experimentation until the crisis is over. The New 
York Central, working with New York Mayor’s Food Sup- 
ply Committee, will help supply labor and seeds. Farmers 
along its lines will be assisted financially through the station 
agents and the Patriotic Farmers’ Fund. 


NEw York CENTRAL 


President A. H. Smith has issued announcements to the 
effect that through the Mayor’s (New York) Food Supply 
Committee there has been made available 40,000 bushels of 
Al Aroostook county potatoes, which will be sold at the cost 
price of $2.55, plus freight. Such potatoes are selling in 
the open market for $3.50 to $4 a bushel. 

The primary purpose of the railroad is to secure New 
York City’s food supply, and each farmer who is furnished 
with potatoes by the New York Central will be required to 
give the Mayor’s Commitee a ten-day option on his pota- 
toes at the prevailing market price. Mr. Smith estimated this 
would guarantee to the city 500,000 bushels, or 30,000,000 
pounds of potatoes. Mr. Smith’s statement further says: 

‘Farmers’ notes without security will be accepted in pay- 
ment for the seed potatoes through an arrangement with the 
local banks and the Patriotic Farmers’ Fund, the purchaser 
needing only the approval of a local loan committee of three 
members. An interest rate of only 4% per cent will be 
charged. As much as $10,000,000 will be available for 
such agricultural purposes. 

“The biggest feature of the New York Central’s under- 
taking is that of supplying labor to farmers, and a special 
bureau has systematized this work and undertaken a canvass 
aimed to mobilize the man-power available at its highest 
efficiency. Free transportation will be afforded to all workers 
who enlist in the ‘soil-tilling army’ to the particular points 
where they are most needed.” 


RAILWAYS ENTERING NEw York CIty 


The Food Problem Committee of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion last Tuesday held a conference of railway officers with 
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a view of securing co-operation in the work of. guaranteeing 
an ample food supply for the city. The meeting was attended 
by W. H. Truesdale, president of the Lackawanna; Ralph 
Peters, president of the Long Island; Clifford S. Sims, gen- 
eral-manager of the Delaware & Hudson; G. E. Orcutt, vice- 
president of the Erie; S. L. Sheppard, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania; T. E. Crowley, vice president of the New 
York Central; J. B. Stewart, general manager of the New 
York, Ontario & Western; James MacDonough, general man- 
ager of the Central of New Jersey; Benjamin Campbell, 
vice-president of the New Haven, and Arthur Iselin repre- 
senting the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. Representatives 
of the state and municipal employment bureaus were present. 

After the meeting the following railroad committee was 
named to act with the Food Problem Committee of the 
Merchants’ Association in the work of helping the farmers 
get seed, fertilizer, labor and transportation: George Bates, 
industrial agent of the Delaware & Hudson; C. A. Call, man- 
ager of industrial bureau of the New Haven; Donald Wilson, 
general freight agent of the Long Island; G. A. Cullen, pas- 
senber traffic manager of the Lackawanna; F. S. Welsh, 
agriculturist of the New York Central; P. H. Burnett, in- 
dustrial commissioner of the Lehigh Valley, and R. W. 
Quackenbush, industrial agent of the New York, Ontario & 
Western. The Merchants’ Association has also announced 
that it will make a census through employers in New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut of employees in manufacturing 
establishments who have had farming experience and who 
are willing to work for brief periods on farms this summer. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO 


The Baltimore & Ohio has organized a farm-labor em- 
ployment bureau, and through its officers and representatives 
in the principal industrial and agricultural districts it will 
endeavor to provide a clearing-house for suitable farm hands 
to insure larger crops. Efforts will be made to prevail upon 
those who, for various reasons, cannot enlist for military 
service, as well as those who are seeking employment, to 
accept situations on farms. 

The commercial development department of the Baltimore 
& Ohio is also busy making a study of agricultural condi- 
tions, compiling data and giving information to all who 
ask for it. Complete lists have already been made of grain 
elevators, canning factories, cold storage, and other storage 
warehouses, giving their full capacity and amount of avail- 
able foodstuffs on hand. Farmers and truck gardeners, to- 
gether with their available acreage and number of acres 
planted, and the kind of product raised, are being listed by 
districts. 

The freight and passenger departments of the company 
have also been enlisted in the work of gathering information 
and advising on farm conditions. Mayors of cities, agri- 
cultural colleges, commercial bodies, boards of trade, schools, 
and chambers of commerce have been asked to co-operate in 
the collection of this information. 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


- The Lehigh Valley will make a special appeal to women 
to do their part in insuring a maximum crop for this year. 
While women cannot do the heavy work on the farm, they 
can aid to a large extent by eliminating the waste. For the 
purpose of demonstrating how this can be done, the Lehigh 
agg will send a “Save the Surplus Special” along its 
ine. ; 

A car will be equipped with a complete canning outfit and 
every facility for showing just how fruits and vegetables, 
which might otherwise go to waste, may be utilized to help 
the nation’s food supply. Miss Martha Van Rensselaer and 
Miss Flora Rose, in charge of the home economics of the 
New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
Sity, have been enlisted for this work, and the United States 
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Department of Agriculture has loaned several important 
exhibits. 

An itinerary will be worked out carefully so that the 
demonstration may be taken to every point on the Lehigh 
Valley where good can be accomplished. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & St. Pau 


President A. J. Earling, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, called a meeting of the officers of the company and 
asked for suggestions for handling the situation. At this 
meeting it was decided to offer all of the company’s unusued 
lands to the public for farming purposes. In order to avoid 
a surplus in one commodity and a shortage in another, the 
railroad’s agricultural bureau was instructed to get in touch 
with the Department of Agriculture at Washington and with 
similar departments of the State universities so as to be in 
a position to give advice on the kinds of crops to plant in 
each section. 

It was also decided to have the company’s agents com- 
municate with the farmers to ascertain what they need in 
the way of additional help, seed, and supplies in general. 
A general information bureau will be established at Chicago. 
Orders have been issued to superintendents that agricultural: 
implements and supplies have the right of way and shall: 
be sent through by fast express if necessary. 

Arrangements have also been started to obtain a supply 
of seed and make every effort to induce the 65,000 employees: 
of the company to start vegetable gardens and raise vegetables. 
for their own consumption. 


SOUTHERN 


Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern, has issued’ 
a statement urging upon southern farmers the importance of 
producing the foods and feed stuffs needed for the people 
and animals on their farms and a surplus for sale, pointing 
out that vast quantities of foods and forage will be required 
for our own army and navy and for our allies in Europe. 
He said that while it is the patriotic duty of every southern 
farmer to do so, he will also find it profitable, and it should 
be impossible to find a farm anywhere in the South without 
a home garden. Mr. Harrison said that the newspapers could 
perform a patriotic duty of the highest value by impressing 
upon their readers the supreme importance of overlooking no 
opportunity to increase the production of foods and feed 
stuffs in the South. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Lovis 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has turned over 
its 12 demonstration farms, representing 1,763 acres, to the 
cultivation of food crops. All plans made by the company 
for experiments in soil fertility, crop rotation. etc., will be 
abandoned until the close of the war. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN 


G. A. Cullen, passenger traffic manager, sent this telegram 
on April 21 to Governor Whitman of New York: 

“In the last three days the cities of Binghamton, Elmira, 
Cortland and Norwich have organized to provide farm labor 
for their respective counties, industrial employers giving their 
men from one to three weeks’ vacation and guaranteeing 
them any difference between what they receive on the farms 
and their regular wages, all men so enrolled being handled 
through the farm bureau manager of the county, who, on 
the other hand, takes a continuing census of the needs of 
the farmers, thus thoroughly co-ordinating the labor supply 
with the demand by requisitioning the enrolled men as called 
for from week to week by the farmers. 

“The men themselves, all of whom must have had pre- 
vious agricultural experience, are responding in great num- 
bers to this call, and it is now evident that by this means 
the counties of Broome, Chemung, Cortland and Chenango, 
and probably also Tioga, will receive all farm help needed to 
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produce crops on considerably increased acreage over normal. 

“I bring this to your attention owing to the urgent and 
immediate need of a workable plan for the solution of the 
farm labor problem. This plan has received the universal 
indorsement of the employers of labor and the farmers them- 
selves in the counties mentioned, and is today in actual 
operation. From what I know of other parts of the state 
I am satisfied that this plan can be applied generally 
throughout the state where there are farm bureau managers 
to act as clearing houses as above. President Truesdale of 
this company has placed at the disposal of these farm 
bureaus 25 per cent of its section hands for two weeks in 
the planting season and again in the harvesting season, and 
is willing to furnish free transportation for workers on the 
farms serving under this agreement.” 

Los ANGELES & SALT LAKE 

The National Preparedness Train will leave Salt Lake 
City May 2 and will travel over the Salt Lake Route 
through Utah, Nevada and California. The train will be 
patterned after the train hitherto known as the Utah demon- 
stration train. It will consist this year of at least 15 cars 
of educational exhibits and many types of modern farm 
machinery. The demonstration will include practically 
every phase of farming and extensive educational work will 
be taken up regarding methods of producing and market- 
ing. A corps of experts consisting of 20 or more persons, 
all selected to cover the present conditions of emergency, will 
accompany the train. ‘The operations of the train will be 
directed by a committee of two leading professors each from 
the University of California, Utah Agricultural College and 
the University of Nevada. 

CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy offers its right of way 
over the entire system for the cultivation of gardens. Any 
one living near the line may procure tracts for cultivation 
purposes, although employees of the road are to be given 
preference. Tracts may be obtained by application to the 
nearest station agent of section foreman. Assistance and 
advice regarding the growing of gardens on these tracts is 
being furnished gratis by J. B. Lamson, agriculturist, Chi- 
cago, and O. H. Liebers, agricultural agent, Denver, Colo. 
The road has also designed a poster, headed “Increase your 
Production of All Food Products,” copies of which are being 
sent to all stations and banks within the territory of the line. 

Among the many roads that have toid their employees 
that they can cultivate unused railway property are the 
Pennsylvania, the Central of Georgia, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, the Erie, and the Lehigh & New England. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING RAILWAYS 


It has been practically determined that no general legis- 
lation will be enacted at the present extra session of Con- 
gress. Democrats of the House of Representatives in caucus 
on April 19 agreed to consider only such war and general 
defense legislation as may be recommended by the Presi- 
dent and the Senate Republicans have taken similar action. 
Numerous bills affecting railways nevertheless continue to 
be introduced. 

The Senate has passed a bill, S. 383, introduced by 
Senator Culberson, to punish the destruction or injuring of 
war material and war transportation facilities by fire, ex- 
plosives or other violent means and to prohibit the hostile 
use of such property during the time of war. The bill was 
sent to the House and after being referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary was reported back to the House without 
amendment and placed on the calendar. 

On April 17 the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce reported without amendment the bill S. 1816 by 
Senator Robinson to increase the membership of the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission from 7 to 9 and to allow it 
organize itself into divisions. Representative Adamson h 
introduced a similar bill, H. R. 3650 in the House and h 
been authorized by the Committee on Interstate and Fy 
eign Commerce to report it favorably. 

The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign C 
merce on April 20 ordered a favorable report on the 
introduced by Mr. Esch, H. R. 328, which was also report 
at the last session, to confer on the Interstate Comme 
Commission jurisdiction over the exchange, interchange and 
return of cars with especial authority in emergencies. This 
bill will probably be considered in connection with war lev- 
islation. 

Other bills that have been introduced are as follows: 

S. 1728, by Senator Chamberlain, April 16, 1917. ‘To 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. To protect interstate 
railways from injury by trespassers. 

H. R. 3349, by Mr. Adamson, April 18, 1917. To Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. To authorize 
the President in time of war to give direction to exports from 
the United States so as to insure their wise, economical and 
profitable distribution to other countries. 

H. R. 3350, by Mr. Adamson, April 18, 1917. To Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Substitute for 
H. R. 2901, by same author, introduced April 13, 1917, to 
authorize President to take over railroads for military pur- 
poses. In the new bill, section 5, which was quoted in last 
week’s issue, page 826, is stated as a proposed amendment 
to the provision in the army appropriation bill approved 
August 29, 1916, which empowers the President “in time 
of war, through the Secretary of War, to take possession 
and assume control of any system or systems of transporta- 
tion or any part thereof, and to utilize the same to the ex- 
clusion, so far as may be necessary, of all other traffic thereon 
for the transferring of transportation of troops, war mate- 
rial and equipment or such other purpose connected with the 
emergency as may be needful or desirable.” 

H. R. 3339, by Mr. French, April 18, 1917. To Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. To compel common car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce to adopt uniform rules 
for the operation of railroad trains and to use a uniform 
system of signals for authorizing the movement of railroad 
trains. 

S. 2001, by Senator Gronna, April 21, 1917. To Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. Requires common carriers 
to transport all goods and property entrusted to them for 
carriage without unreasonable delay. Live stock accepted 
for carriage must be transported at a rate of not less than 
20 miles per hour, including stops for feeding and other 
purposes. No live stock shall be unloaded without the con- 
sent of the shipper unless necessary in order to comply with 
the laws regulating the shipment of live stock or made neces- 
sary by some cause not within the control of the carrier. 
For unreasonable delays the shipper hsall be entitled to re- 
cover damages. 

H. R. 3638, by Mr. Dillon, April 23, 1917. To Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. To secure 
co-operation between the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and state railway commissions in correlating, changing and 
establishing of intrastate rates, charges, and fares which 
indirectly affect interstate commerce, and providing for pro- 
cedure relative thereto. This bill would authorize one or 
more members of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
enter into conferences with and to act jointly with state com- 
missions in rate matters for the purpose of fixing reasonable 
intrastate rates in relation to the interstate rates and other 
intrastate rates upon the initiative of one or more of the 
state commissions or upon complaint of shippers or passen- 
gers. It is provided, however, that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall not be authorized to initiate by _ itself 
alone any change in intrastate rates. ' 
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Canadian Railways in the Fiscal Year 1916 


War Business Makes a New Record for Gross Earnings. 
New Record Also in Train Loading and Car Loading 


By J. L. Payne 
Comptroller of Statistics, Canada. 


Germany was not wholly wrong in its teachings with 

regard to war. While all that Sherman said on the 
subject is pitifully true, there are, thank God, compensa- 
tions. We are discovering that in Canada amid the waste 
and anguish which our participation in the great European 
conflict has brought upon us. 

When Germany struck the tocsin in 1914, the railways 
of the Dominion had definitely crossed the divide between 
swelling prosperity and a more or less sharp reaction. If 
the nations of Europe had not sprung at each other’s throats, 
thereby ‘causing a far-reaching curtailment of commerce, 
there can be no doubt that the statistical year ended June 
30, 1915, would have shown a much more serious shrinkage 
of gross earnings than did 1914. The contraction had 
actually begun in February of the war year. It was well 
under way when the call to arms roused the manhood of the 
country to a noble response. The war was blamed for what 
followed; but it was only partly to blame. 

Had the dogs of war been held in leash we should still, 
inevitably I think, have had ample cause for feeling chastened 
by the touch of adversity. Canada was due for a check upon 
her high optimism with regard to railway construction. We 
had been paying too large a premium for mere haste in reach- 
ing the goal of larger transportation facilities. What would 
have developed slowly, came swiftly to a focus when the 
clash of arms broke upon the world. The stoppage of rail- 
way building which then occurred rather suddenly would 
have just as surely been brought about by other causes already 
grown formidable. The fundamental law of supply and 
demand would have refused to be further ignored, and the 
outbreak of war, rightly viewed, merely hastened the rebuke. 

Let us see what happened. Construction did not stop ab- 
solutely; but it stopped in the case of every project for which 
financial arrangements had not been completed. Sobriety, 
stern and searching, succeeded to a fifteen years old debauch. 
Everybody began to think. The conviction quickly became 
general that we should require all our available sagacity to 
avoid a serious attack of indigestion. We had more trans- 
continental mileage than we could comfortably assimilate. 
Five years ago there was an insistent cry—to parody Lord 
Kitchener’s memorable manifesto—for railways and yet more 
railways. In 1916 we discovered that we could really tear 
up and lend 1,500 miles of our precious lines to France. But 
the realization of what impetuosity had already cost led us 
to seek wise counsel before taking further action in respect 
of the situation as a whole; so government called in a com- 
mission consisting of Alfred H. Smith, president of the New 
York Central; Sir Henry Drayton, chairman of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners, and W. M. Acworth, of Eng- 
land, to give expert advice. 

This commission was assigned a staggering task. It has 
hot, up to this time of writing, finished it. The Canadian 
Northern, after building upwards of 10,000 miles of line 
between the Pacific and the Atlantic, had found itself short 
Some eight or ten millions per annum as between net earn- 
ings and nixed charges. In fact, it would not be difficult to 
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show that the shortage between immediate surplus and 
fnaicial soundness was considerably larger. That was 
€nough to bother any country which looked to its railways 
. bring speedily the fulfilment of its high hopes of destiny; 
mit ther 


‘e was another trouble equally grave calling for at- 


tention. The Grand Trunk Pacific had also fallen into dif- 
ficulty—the road which was to save Canada from the humi- 
liation of being unable to deliver to an eager market the 
products of her fertile prairies in the west. Now, these two 
roads are fundamentally unalike. The former is a some- 
what makeshift, out-at-the-heels sort of line, needing a great 
deal to bring it up to standard; the latter is first class in 
every respect. All that the Grand Trunk Pacific lacks is 
traffic. The Canadian Northern has a fair measure of busi- 
ness and a good grade, but it is poorly equipped and over- 
weighted in all directions. 

Under ordinary circumstances, both roads might have been 
left to work out their own salvation, but for a single and 
rather vital consideration: The federal and provincial gov- 
ernments had guaranteed their bonds. The fate of the 
trustful endorser hovered on the horizon. Pending a pre- 
scription from the physicians, government advanced $60,- 
000,000 to the Canadian Northern and $8,000,000 to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific as a brace against immediate collapse, 
and what the experts have been asked to do is to advise the 
people of Canada what should be done in these trying cir- 
cumstances. 

Hard hit by the war, following swiftly upon an accumu- 
lation of adverse conditions arising from various causes, it 
might be suspected that these observations will develop some- 
what naturally into a hard luck story from the railway point 
of experience. Not so. It is going to be an inspiring tale, 
with the gloom stuff entirely eliminated. I have long be- 
lieved that you cannot find a more resourceful or plucky class 
of men than has, by the very possession of such qualities, 
been given charge of the railway interests of Canada and the 
United States. These men promptly “dug in,” to borrow a 
war phrase of deep significance, and proceeded to meet the 
onslaught of adversity with fine determination. Through- 
out what follows will be recognized the bright red line of 
compensation to which allusion has been made. 

In 1916, the railway managers of Canada made a new 
record in gross earnings. In 1914, a shrinkage of $13,619,- 
164 had occurred, followed in 1915 by a further decline of 
$43,240,467. From the high level of $256,702,703 in 1913, 
the drop had been to $199,843,072 in 1915. What they 
did last year was to make up all this loss and carry the 
aggregate to $263,527,157—a clear gain of $63,684,085 
over 1915, and $6,824,454 over the high water mark of 
1913. This splendid and inspiring result was due in large 
measure to better freight business. The earnings from that 
source were $184,099,887, as compared with $132,543,984 
in 1915. In making this good showing, gross per mile of 
line was advanced from $5,616 to $6,943. It must be re- 
membered, as I shall make plain in a moment, that large 
additions to operating mileage during recent years have seri- 
ously reduced all averages when measured by that standard. 
Incidentally, gross earnings per freight train mile rose from 
$2.579 to $2.686 and per ton from $1.520 to $1.679. 

It may be interesting to your American readers to know 
that earnings from mail and express services have steadilv 
risen in Canada during the past decade. As between 1910 
and 1916 there was a betterment by 70 per cent in the total 
remuneration paid by Government for the transport of mail 
matter, while express showed a gain of 65 per cent. There 
is a uniform rate, wherever practicable, of 16 cents per car 
mile for the movement of mail cars, while the average rate 








for express privileges varies between 48 to 55 per cent of 
gross earnings. The railways are not concerned very much 
over the express situation, since they own and operate prac- 
tically all the companies in Canada; but they are moving 
earnestly for better mail rates, and are greatly encouraged 
by what was done in this regard last year across the boundary. 

It was, however, in net earnings that the railway managers 
scored their most conspicuous triumph in 1916, and right 
there the red line stands out boldly. They knew they were 
in for a hard fight after the setbacks of 1914 and 1915. The 
situation provided the severest possible test of administra- 
tive ability; but they met it. In the banner year 1913, the 
immediate difference between gross receipts and operating 
expenses was $74,691,013. In 1915 it was $52,111,973. In 
1916, the record of 1913 was surpassed and a credit balance 
of $82,984,898 created—a really excellent achievement. 
This was done without skimping of sound operating require- 
ments; for maintenance of way and structures, which was 
equal to 19.74 per cent in 1913, stood at 19.96 in 1916, and 
maintenance of equipment was lowered merely by .64—from 
20.48 to 19.84. Prudence dictated the reduction of staff 
where practicable; but wages held firm, and, on the whole, 
there was an advance in the scale. This is reflected in the 
fact that the cost of operation per train mile, despite all 
economies, rose from $1.585 to $1.623. ‘This was slightly 
better than the showing for 1913—$1.659—but with that 
exception it created a new high level. On the other hand, 
earnings per train mile were increased from $2.144 to $2.358. 

The betterment in earnings per train mile was brought 
about by various means. There had not been any material 
advance in freight rates. In fact, the average receipts per 
ton per mile fell from 7.51 mills to 6.53 mills. The volume 
of freight was increased from 87,204,833 tons in 1915 to 
109,659,088 tons in 1916—a new mark. This was accom- 
panied by the raising of the average trainload from 344 to 
411 tons, and the average carload from 18.43 to 20.91 tons, 
in which respects one sees the best results of executive skill 
in meeting the pinch of circumstances. Any comparison of 
trainloads which ignores ruling grades is obviously mis- 
leading; but it might be conceded that the average had 
nevertheless been low in Canada. Answering to the nudge 
of necessity, our railway people showed that they could at 
least get well over the 400 ton mark in the matter of train- 
load; and this represents a gain on the side of permanent 
capacity to earn, which is just a shade better than the capac- 
ity to reduce operating cost. The growth of trainload since 
1907 is shown in the following statement: 
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A betterment of nearly 60 per cent in ten years must be 
regarded as satisfactory. 

It will save time and space at this point to run in, per- 
haps a little disconnectedly, a few statistical facts bearing 
on the general railway results for 1916: 


i AIR. 6 cilie ated caweVaweiemiw ek weks 37,434 
IE: cine wench vuwradee bee Hae eaw ee $1,893,877,819 
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Receipts per passenger mile, cents.............- 1.954 
Receipts per tom Mule, CNS... oc cccceccsccccces -653 
Average passengers per train.............-ee0. 53 
Average passenger journey, miles.............. 55 
EB OO Co verecceusececcecweeeete 411 
SeUeROS THEIRS DOU, MIEN: 66 ccc cc cvecccccsece 199 
AVETARE TEVENUE PET TOM. oo. cccccccccccccccce $1.679 
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The drop in average ton mile earnings, in the face of un- 
changed rates, is explained almost wholly by the fact that 
one quarter of all the freight traffic in 1916 consisted of 
products of agriculture. 
had been 19.34 in 1912. 
to 1916 had been 17.41. 


The highest previous percentage 
The average for nine years prior 
As a slight offset to the diluting 
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effect of an unprecedented volume of low grade freight, it 
should be pointed out that there was a decline of 3.37 per 
cent in the amount of products of the mine hauled. As 
between low grade and high grade freight, the proportion 
was 74.34 to 25.66. In view of the campaign now under 
way for the stimulation of food production, it would seem 
probable that the ton mile earnings will fall still lower in 
1917; but the excellent operating results for 1916 rather 
warrant the presumption that our railways need not worry. 

The addition to capitalization in 1916 was comparatively 
trivial—$18,066,886—which gives emphasis to conditions 
in the money market. The average increase during the 
preceding ten years had been $80,992,925. Stocks repre- 
sented $848,269,488 in the total, and it may be of concern to 
your readers to know that barely $420,607,257 of this 
amount was on a dividend paying basis. The average rate 
was 7.68 per cent on such stocks; but the total amount avail- 
able for dividends was equal to only 3.81 on all stocks, 
Capitalization in stocks was equivalent to $25,950 per mile 
of line affected and bonds to $27,282. From these calcula- 
tions 4,178 miles of state railways are eliminated, which 
showed capital cost of $306,053,937. The consolidated 
debenture stock of the Canadian Pacific, totalling $176,284,- 
882, created a further lien of $14,239 per mile applicable 
only to that system. 

Despite the hampering conditions of the past three years, 
1,852 miles of new line were brought upon an operating 
basis in 1916. It was also ascertained that 3,150 miles of 


road were under construction, two-thirds of which was in a 
state of permissive operation. The mileage added and the 
mileage under way lie almost wholly in the western prov- 
inces. The development of mileage west of Ontario has 
really been remarkable, albeit it is directly associated with 
our present troubles. In 1880, there were not 200 miles of 
railway in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 


berta and British Columbia. At the present time there are 
18,186 miles, or more than there were in the whole Domin- 
ion as recently as 1900. The rapid growth of railways in 
Canada is aptly illustrated by the fact that an average of 


2,117 miles has been added annually since 1910. The 40. 
000 mark will be passed within two years, and it does not 
call for special prescience to forecast the stoppage of work 
for some time on lines running east and west and the con- 
struction of feeders only to existing trunk systems. 
Canadian railways did not add to equipment in 1916. A 


shrinking traffic for two years had left them with an ample 
supply. Furthermore, an unparalleled addition to freight 
cars had been made in the first year of the reaction, 1914. 
There were mild complaints of shortage in the autumn of 
1915, when the railways were called upon to move a phe- 
nomenal harvest before the onset of winter; but there was 
little justification for the outcry. The lack of box cars ap- 
plied to a period of not more than two or three weeks, and 
it is proverbial that the impatience of shippers is at all 
times easily aroused to articulation. The fact is, a railway 
like the Canadian Pacific is obliged to have a heavy surplus 
of cars for nine months in order to meet the pressure which 
occurs in not more than three. 

If the meditation which is now going on in Canada with 
regard to transportation problems should lead to a better 
judgment than has at all times prevailed in relation to real 
values, the experience will not have been in vain. While 
the very enterprises which have led to the present grave situa- 
tion were under way there developed in Canada a vigorous 
agitation for the creation of one or more waterways. This 
was in disregard of Professor Harold G. Moulton’s sane con- 
clusion, after exhaustive investigation in many lands, that 
“there can no longer be any question that so far at least as 
canals are concerned, the cost of transportation, all factors 
included, is almost universally much greater by water than 
by rail. It is only in the case of very short canals which 
connect long stretches of naturally navigable waters that they 
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can have any economic justification at the present time. 
* * * * * To attempt now to return to the antiquated system 
of transportation of a half-century ago, or to make canals 
an integral part of a national transportation system, whether 
for the carriage of high-class or low-grade freight, it matters 
not, is to attempt to turn backward the clock of time.” The 
enlargement of an existing canal system, in order to provide 
better facilities over waterways naturally navigable, is a 
very different matter from the construction of a new, cost- 
ly and almost wholly artificial channel. A proper appre- 
ciation of the relative value of railways and canals ought, 
at this stage of progress, to prevent the serious advocacy of 
immense outlays for the creation of long stretches of canal- 
ized river and minor bodies of water. Canada certainly can- 
not afford to make any mistake in such matters. 

There has grown up during recent years considerable force 
of hostile opinion with respect to the important place given 
to certain commodities in measuring the need for new lines 
of railway. The west, for example, very naturally thinks 


about the movement of the grain crop, and it goes without © 


saying that the whole country is concerned in the matter; but 
it is being pointed out there are other interests which should 
not be overlooked. The demand is made for more compre- 
hensive planning. The northwest has vast deposits of coal, 
suggesting industrial potentialities. The development and 
peopling of the great prairie provinces will be a slow process, 
while grain growing and grain marketing is the sole indus- 
try. In the larger scheme it is clear that the distribution 
of railway accommodation must play a prominent part. In 
other words, thoughtful men are suggesting that railway ex- 
tensions should be made to serve many interests rather than 
one or two. The consumer is also insisting on being con- 
sidered along with the producer. He fears that in many 
ways his claims have been ignored too long. These are some 
of the aspects of thought which may be said to be growing 
out of the process of groping for better things at this crit- 
ical period of our history as a young and sorely tried nation. 


SIGNAL LAMPS WITH REFLECTORS 


The electric signal lamps now in use on the New York 
division of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, in con- 
nection with the new automatic block signals being installed 
(on the main line, four-track, New Haven to Mount Ver- 
non, 60 miles) in place of the controlled manual block sys- 
tem, heretofore used, are fitted with powerful reflectors and 
are used both night and day, though the signals are not light 
signals, strictly speaking. That is to say, the semaphore 
arms, worked by motors, are retained, and the light indica- 
tions are given by moving different colored glasses into po- 
sition in front of a single lamp, by the ordinary well-known 
means. These new signals are already in use between 
Bridgeport and Greenwich, about 30 miles, and are giving 
marked satisfaction. Even in bright sunlight the colored 
electric lights are seen by approaching enginemen, in most 
cases, before the semaphore arm comes into view, and sub- 
stantially all train movements are, therefore, made by light 
Signals, 

The primary reason for improving the lamps was the ne- 
cessitv of using very small semaphores, this being due to 
the limitations of space imposed by the overhead structures 
of the electric propulsion system. The semaphore blades 
are only 22 in. long, the signals being attached to the under- 
side of the bridges and being limited at the lower end by 
the clearance requirements of the electric locomotives and 
their pantagraph conductors. To adopt light signals, pure 
and simple, for this very busy high-speed division, was not 
deemed advisable, especially in view of the unsettled ques- 
tions concerning electric headlights on locomotives, and the 
possible disturbing effects of strong lights on unlighted col- 
ored signal glasses. “Light signals,” of the usual type, the 
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green signal to be always green, whether energized or un- 
energized; the red always red, and the yellow always yellow, 
cannot have reflectors, because of the danger that the loco- 
motive headlight might illuminate a green (proceed) signal, 
when the true signal was red (stop); and without reflectors 
such signals are not yet accepted everywhere as entirely sat- 
isfactory for the highest speeds. ‘This difficulty with light 
signals—that a. powerful headlight may illuminate a green 
signal glass which is supposed to be dead, and thus produce 
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Adjusting Disks for Electric Signal Lamp 


conflicting indications—is not present in the new arrange- 
ment on the New Haven, for the colored semaphore glasses 
which, in any given position of the signal, are not in use, 
have nothing behind them that will reflect the rays from the 
headlight; while the color which is in use can, of course, 
suffer no detriment from the excessive light. If it is red 
the headlight can only make it a more intense red; if green 
a more intense green. 

Under these conditions the use of reflectors becomes fea- 
sible, and the problem of producing a colored light of suffi- 
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Electric Signal Lamp with Eight-Inch Reflector 


cient intensity to serve for high speed signaling in the day- 
time is comparatively simple. But, while the New Haven 
thus has produced a satisfactory system of light signals, it 
has net secured the economy of operation which is peculiar 
to light signals, as the term is ordinarily understood, nor 
has it done away with moving parts, as in systems which 
dispense with the electric motor. 

The new lamp i# the product of developments begun in 
September, 1915, most of the experiments having been made 
at the factory of Peter Gray & Sons, East Cambridge, Mass. 
A large number of tests were made with different kinds of 
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reflectors and lenses, the apparatus being fixed on the roof 
of the factory and photometer readings taken from a point 


about half a mile distant. These tests were made in all 
kinds of weather and under unfavorable conditions of dust 
and smoke, as well as in clear atmospheres. The reflector 
finally adopted is one known as the “golden glow” used to 
a considerable extent on automobiles. It is of glass, with a 
silvered back, parabolic, 8 in. in diameter. The reflector 
has a hole, 1% in. in diameter, in the center of the back 
and in this is mounted a special spherical electric lamp with 
a horizontal spiral filament. The difficulties, well-known 
to signal engineers who have sought the most efficient signal 
lamp, in adjusting the filament at the most effective point, 
have been met by means of an ingenious mechanism designed 
by Messrs. Gray & Sons and on which patents have been 
secured. 

This adjusting mechanism consists of two gears, one of 
which, the inner, is threaded to hold the lamp socket and is 
mounted eccentrically within the other. ‘The second or outer 
gear is mounted eccentrically in the brass cone-head contain- 
ing the reflector. 

With this arrangement the filament of the lamp can be 
adjusted in any direction, laterally or vertically, and when 
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is transmitted to the lantern at a higher voltage, which on 
the New York division of the New Haven road is 70 volis. 
Each lantern is equipped with an auto transformer (sce 
interior view, upper left hand corner), stepping the current 
down from 70 volts to 7 volts. These transformers are also 
made by the General Electric Company. The efficiency of 
the transformer at full load is guaranteed to be not less th 
90 per cent. ‘The lamps are operated on 31% volts at night 
and to change from 7 volts they are controlled by relays 
worked from the nearest signal cabin. 

The socket of the lamp is of special design, and has no 
springs, so that there is no possibility of any light failures 
due to springs losing their temper and breaking contacts. 
The reflector is mounted in a sheet metal cone, lined with 
asbestos paper, and is attached, by means of clips, to the 
four lugs by which the cone is fastened to the lantern. 
These lugs are all insulated at the corner braces of the lan- 
tern through which they are attached. 

The lantern is made of sheet steel, the main parts .039 
in. thick; and is tinned all over before being black japanned. 
It has vertical sliding doors, front and back. The front 
door carries a convex cover-glass to protect the reflector 
from dirt and the weather. No lenses are used. The out- 
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it has once been brought to the true axis of the reflector, each 
gear is locked in position by means of independent pawls. 
The socket is then adjusted, forward and backward, by turn- 
ing it through the threaded gear until it is brought into the 
exact focus of the reflector, where it is locked by means of 
a wing check-nut on the back. The filament consists of 
seven consecutive coils. It is left in a horizontal position, 
with its longest axis crosswise of the track. So placed, its 
rays strike the reflector so that the light is spread laterally 
more than up or down. 

The lamps, made by the General Electric Company, are 
rated at 8 volts, 40 watts and 1000 hours’ life. In the day 
time the lamp is operated at 7 volts, consuming 35 watts, 
resulting in greatly increasing the life of the lamp. How- 
ever, no lamp is used more than 1000 hours, the aim being 
to maintain uniformity in all lamps. 

In order to procure a low and uniform voltage at the 
lamp with a minimum loss in the transmission, the current 


side socket is provided with adjusting screws for lining up 
the lantern. 

The roundels used in these signals are 8 in. in diameter, 
rounded surface, of Corning “high transmission” glass. The 
colors do not exactly conform to the density of the R.S.A. 
standard but when used with these lamps they give the 
shade required. : 

The lamps, when operated at 7 volts, 35 watts, develop 
approximately 14 candle power. With the reflector they 
project a beam of light which’ measures, within a radius 0! 


2 deg. of the axis of the beam, from 6500 to 7000 candle 
power. This intensity diminishes to 1000 candle power at 
the extreme of 5 deg. laterally from the axis of the beam. 


One of the reasons for adopting the design without the lens 
was to get a lamp that could be readily seen in daylight 
from a train approaching on a curve. . 

For the description of this lamp we are indebted 


makers, Peter Gray & Sons. 
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Pere Marquette and Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 


Interstate Commerce Commission Report on Reasons 
for Bankruptcy—Condemnation of Bankers’ Methods 


covering 223 printed pages, with an appendix of 35 

pages and numerous tables, on the Pere Marquette and 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. The following are the 
introduction and the conclusions to this report: 


ee Interstate Commerce Commission has made a report 


INTRODUCTION 


It may be well at the outset to marshal the outstanding 
facts, among the many diclosed of record, which have affected 
the ability of these two carriers to do their duty as com- 
mon carriers and also the value of their securities in the 
hands of the investing public. 

The Pere Marquette came into being as a consolidation 
of three relatively unsuccessful Michigan roads and began 
operation on January 1, 1900. The consolidation was 
brought about by. New England interests headed by W. W. 
Crapo and Nathaniel Thayer, and in the process outstand- 
ing capital stock in the hands of the public was inflated by 
$1,461,250 and book value of property by $4,290,230.41. 
The Crapo-Thayer control continued for three years. Its 
operating policies were sound in the main; rolling stock and 
miles operated were increased; a small surplus was accu- 
mulated and used for improvements; no common-stock divi- 
dends were paid, and physical condition was bettered. Out- 
standing long term debt was increased by almost $6,000,000 
and at the end of the three years was about $31,000,000. 
In the next 12 years it was increased by more than $50,000,- 
000 under the succeeding managements. 

The first of these was the Prince management, which 
secured control on December 29, 1902, through purchase of 
Pere Marquette common at a maximum of $85 per share. 
Its policy of expansion included acquisition of new equip- 
ment costing over $6,000,000, and of about 383 miles of 
main and branch lines, most of which had a history of 
failure. In acquiring this mileage underlying bonds of over 
$4,000,000 were assumed and almost $3,500,000 bonds 
issued. 

The Prince interests reversed the policy of their pre- 
decessors, undermaintained the road and equipment, paid 
unearned dividends on common stock, and, in the 18 months 
of their management, added $2,500,000 net to current liabil- 
ities, also added over $14,500,000 to outstanding long term 
debt, promoted a Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton syndicate, 
and through it sold 110,000 shares of Pere Marquette com- 
— to the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton at $125 per 
share. 

The next management was that of the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton & Dayton syndicate, which took control of both car- 
riers on July 7, 1904, and parted with it in the following 
month to the Zimmerman-Hollins interests. During these 
few weeks new and heavy burdens were bound upon the 
Pere Marquette. 

The Zimmerman-Hollins management succeeded to the 
control in August, 1904, and continued the work begun by 
the Prince interests, with the result that when the control 
of both roads was sold to J. P. Morgan & Company on 
October 20, 1905, both were promptly put under the first 
receiverships which began in December, 1905. 

Meantime another $10,000,000 of long term Pere Mar- 
(uette securities had been marketed through interested parties 
at a cost to the road of over $1,100,000 in discounts, $1,645,- 
000 was paid to certain members of Hollins’ pool for their 
worthless stock in the Toledo Railway & Terminal Company, 
400,000 was advanced under syndicate schemes to affiliated 
‘ompanies and lost, and over $1,100,000 was used to pay 





off floating debts contracted by the Prince regime. The 
mileage and equipment were somewhat increased. Opera- 


tion was unsuccessful and resulted in deficits. 

Two years of receivership were succeeded in December, 
1907, by a Morgan reorganization based on the consolida- 
tion of the Pere Marquette with its already controlled Pere 
Marquette of Indiana, 20 miles long. This furnished the 
pretext for further stock inflation, for an issue of $5,000,000 
of 6 per cent debentures, and for the writing up as “cost of 
road and equipment” of the direct losses, aggregating almost 
$5,000,000, of the former administrations. Morgan control 
has continued since, except for the second receivership, which 
began on April 5, 1912. In the intervening years the Pere 
Marquette was in constant difficulty, revenues failed to pro- 
vide for expenses and charges, and bond interest was paid 
only at the cost of adequate maintenance of the property. 
Road and equipment deteriorated markedly, financing be- 
came more and more difficult, and needed funds were secured 
only at the expense of heavy discounts. The second receiver- 
ship was necessary to accomplish what the first had failed to 
accomplish, the physical and financial rehabilitation of the 
Pere Marquette. 

The road is now emerging from the second receivership. 
During five years of court control it has greatly improved 
in physical condition, and its service has improved accord- 
ingly. 

Under the reorganization plan a large part of the fixed 
interest-bearing obligations outstanding on June 30, 1916, 
are to be exchanged for capital stock, of which there is 
to be $11,200,000 of 5 per cent prior preference, cumulative, 
$12,429,000 of 5 per cent preferred, cumulative, and $45,- 
046,000 of common shares. The plan contemplates a de- 
crease of over $8,000,000 in capitalization, exclusive of 
overdue interest on funded debt amounting to approximately 
$10,000,000, and a considerable decrease in fixed interest 
charges. The new capitalization will also represent $16,- 
000,000 ‘of new money provided for reorganization ex- 
penses, additions and betterments, working capital, and other 
purposes. 

In contrast to the Pere Marquette the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton & Dayton, prior to July 7, 1904, when the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton syndicate took control, was a highly 
prosperous road, despite losses of several millions through 
Henry S. Ives and his associates in the late eighties, the 
drain of supporting less prosperous lines west of Hamilton, 
Ohio, a funding of deficits and interest on the western lines 
into some $1,800,000 of bonds, and the injection in 1895 of 
$10,200,000 of water into the capital stock through the con- 
solidation effected by the Shoemaker-Woodford interests, 
then in control. These interests sold out to the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton syndicate in 1904, receiving $125 per 
share for their common stock, which was water, and $110 
per share for 10,000 shares of preferred stock. The surplus 
of that date was replaced in the following year by a deficit 
of at least $1,086,127.49, allowance being made for some 
$843,000 concealed by falsification of accounts. 

In organizing the syndicate Prince and his Pere Mar- 
quette associates had joined with promoters of the Toledo 
Railway & Terminal Company, a new and _ unsuccessful 
belt line at Toledo, which cost $2,610,000 and ultimately 
yielded those promoters a profit of $2,190,000. The story 
of this company is told in Appendix 12. Nearly 75 per 
cent of the underwriting in the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton syndicate was secured by promoters’ pledges as to 
what the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton or the Pere Mar- 
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quette, or both, would do. These included promised contracts 
to an express company and to manufacturers of equipment 
and appliances. And even after the underwriting was com- 
pleted the syndicate managers were constrained to borrow over 
$3 ,000,00 acquire control on July.7, 1904. On the same 
day ce action was taken to fulfill the pledges made 
and carty#eut the plans previously settled, involving large 
increases 1m, frxed interest-bearing debt. The road then oper- 
ated about’ 624 miles of single track, with 184 locomotives 
and 9,579 cars. In round numbers, its capital stock was 
about $16,000,000 and its long ‘term debt $12,700,000. Its 
current assets exceeded its current liabilities by nearly $1,- 
000,000. 

Holders of the 5 per cent. preferred stock, which was 
noncumulative, were startled’ by the new debt and at once 
threatened proceedings in. court for rescission. ‘The matter 
was compromised by agreement that the company should 
retire such preferred stock at 110 of par. This. necessitated 
fresh financing and the syndicate. was. obliged to surrender 
its month old control to H. B. Hollins & Company, who 
were to furnish the funds for retirement and be paid by the 
company a cash commission of $100,000 anda bonus of $12 
per share and interest. The company was thus compelled by 
its management to pay over $122 per share for its preferred 


stock, including shares issued from the treasury after the. 


retirement began, instead of retiring it at par. - Incidentally 
the fixed interest charges were again greatly increased., 


The Zimmerman-Hollins interests retained control. from. 


August, 1904, to October 20, 1905, when they: sold -the 
‘common stock to J. P. Morgan & Company for $160 per 
share. It had cost them with syndicate expense about $140, 
and, as previously stated, never represented a dollar of invest- 
ment in the property of the company. During the 14 months 
of their management the figure of miles operated was swelled 
by completion. of a 12-mile extension, some trackage rights at 
‘Toledo, and a change in accounting methods as to 381 miles 
of a subsidiary, -The number of locomotives was increased 
iby 49 and of cars by 2,739 partly by the same process and 
partly by purchases. The capital stock was decreased, by 
retirement of the preferred, to $8,302,404, but the long term 
debt was.more than trebled, increasing the aggregate capi- 
talization by twenty millions to $48,008,871.85. The prin- 
cipal debt increase may be summarized as follows: 

$2,920,000 'of 4% per cent equipment trust obligatiors 

$15,000,000 of 4 per cent collateral trust notes, $9,388,000, issued to 
‘redeem 66,769% shares of 5 per cent preferred stock and $5,612,000 to re- 
fund noninterest-bearing’ purchase’ money collateral trust notes which had 
been issued: in part payment: for -110,000 shares of Pere Marquette stock. 

$8,250,000 of 4 per cent refunding mortgage bonds issued in part pay- 
ment for 110,000 shares of Pere Marquette stock. 


$225,000 branch-line bonds, previously outstanding but not recorded as 
a C., H. & D. liability 


During the Zimmerman-Hollins control noncumulative 
preferred stocks were retired by the issue of fixed interest- 
bearing securities of much greater par value, and a Hollins 
syndicate reaped large profits; noninterest-bearing notes 
redeemable in common stock were in fact redeemed prior to 
maturity with fixed interest-bearing obligations, and Hollins 
took the profits; millions of Pere Marquette bonds guaran- 
teed by the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton were floated, 
and Hollins syndicates took more profits; utterly worthless 
stock of the Toledo Railway & Terminal Company was sold 
by the holders, among whom were Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton-Pere Marquette directors, to the Pere Marquette, and 
again Hollins profited. Finally, in anticipation of the sale 
to Morgan of their holdings of Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, valuable properties and rights of the latter were 
transferred to their recently acquired Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton. The income account proved the utter inability of 
the system to carry its load of debt, even though the accounts 
were freely falsified. 

Morgan’s purchase was on behalf of the Erie. The 
incidents of that purchase, its speedy rescission by the 
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Erie, and the assumption by Morgan of the obligation, are 
later set forth. Immediately after the control had been 
returned to Morgan a receivership was asked, and it began 
December 4, 1905. 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton continued in receiver- 
ship until August, 1909. During the four years from July 
1, 1905, to June 30, 1909, it failed to earn fixed charges 
by over $5,584,000. The receiver issued his 6 per cent 
certificates for $1, 127,128, of which $103,468 was used to 
purchase equipment and $1, 023,660 to pay interest on funded 
debt maturing January 1 and July 1, 1906.- ‘The current 
liabilities of the company also increased. About $1,000,000 
of equipment trust obligations were paid off. 

In the early summer of 1908 the comptroller of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, after an examination at the direction of his 
executives, made an extended report in which the hopeless 
condition of the Cincinnati, Hamilton &.Dayton was clearly 
shown. In the face of this report the Baltimore & Ohio board 
on February 5, 1909, authorized a committee to investigate 
the situation in the light of a Morgan proposal looking to 
purchase of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton stock and 
a readjustment of that road’s finances. Their report was 
favorable to purchase, and this, with an extensive readjust- 
men.of the finances of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, 
was arranged in the summer of 1909, the Baltimore & Ohio 
guaranteeing many millions of the new securities issued by 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 

It is difficult to determine just what actuated the Balti- 
more & Ohio management in taking over the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton. Their original expectations had failed 
before the preliminary negotiations were completed. ‘The 
Pere Marquette was not even inquired into, despite its recent 


release from receivership and the fact that the Cincinnati, 


Hamilton & Dayton was then carrying Pere Marquette com- 
mon as an asset of $13,750,000. 4 

Operations of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton during 
the five years of Baltimore & Ohio control to June 30, 1914, 
resulted in deficits aggregating over $7,450,000. Included 
in this is $1,100,991.56 of direct losses on account of flood 
damage in the spring of 1913. Failure to negotiate Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton first and refunding bonds neces- 
sitated loans by the Baltimore & Ohio, and by June 30, 1914, 
the latter had advanced $22,276,877.52 for construction, 
deficits, maturing equipment obligations, flood expenditures, 
and the payment at maturity on July 1, 1913, of $11,557,000 
purchase money collateral trust gold notes, with six months’ 
interest thereon. 

Not until after the facts had been disclosed in the course 
of The Five Per Cent Case, supra, did the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s annual reports to its stockholders contain anything 
which would inform even the careful student that its Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton advances to July 2, 1913, had 
amounted to $19,289,405. If that sum be reduced by the 
estimated value of the nonsystem securities pledged there- 
under the net advances, of which the greater part represented 
loss, would be $15,900,000. This latter amount exceeds by 
more than $5,500,000 the net corporate income of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, after payment of dividends, for the four years 
to June 30, 1913. It is more than one-third of the amount 
paid in dividends during those four years. The rate of 
dividend on Baltimore & Ohio common in 1915 and 1916 
was 5 per cent as against the 6 per cent previously paid. 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton again passed into 
receivers’ hands on July 2, 1914. The deficit in the year 
ended June 30, 1915, was $3,093,185.58, allowing for a 
full accrual of interest as theretofore. In September, 1915 
the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, owning the lines 
west of Hamilton, was foreclosed and sold, and Cincinnati 
Hamilton & Dayton operation of the same ceased after 
November 30. For the year ended June 30, 1916, the deficit 
was $1,356,554.47. 

A reorganization plan was declared operative on April 7 
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1916. Under it a new company will take over about 368 
miles, comprising the lines from Cincinnati to Toledo and 
from Dayton to Ironton Junction, with some smaller 
branches. ‘The Baltimore & Ohio is redeeming the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton general mortgage bonds at 70 
plus, and is to issue a new 4 per cent bond for cash require- 
ments and refunding. After deducting collateral of an esti- 
mated value of $3,368,000 from its actual and prospective 
outlay there will be left $35,892,323 as its approximate net 
ultimate investment in the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, 
not allowing for $3,274,000 interest for three years to June 
30, 1916. In the fiscal year ended on that date the Balti- 
more & Ohio wrote off against surplus $10,892,323, thus 
reducing its book investment in the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton to $25,000,000. ; 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Up to June 30, 1904, the railroad operation of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton was highly successful, par- 
ticularly as contrasted with that of the Pere Marquette. The 
former was thus enabled to carry along unsuccessful sub- 
sidiaries, by advancing moneys to meet their needs, and 
was strong enough to bear the losses which had resulted 
from the manipulations of Ives and his associates in the 
late eighties. ‘The predecessors of the latter were subjected 
to successive receiverships and reorganizations in the en- 
deavor to escape from operating deficits. In the old Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton dividends were the rule. With 
the predecessors of the Pere Marquette they were the excep- 
tion. 

Inflations of capital stock were incidents of the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton consolidation in 1895 and of the 
Pere Marquette consolidation in 1900. ‘This inflation was 
greater in the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton than in the 
Pere Marquette because of their respective financial condi- 
tions. In neither case was it defensible. 

The Pere Marquette after its organization in 1900 re- 
ceived three years of fair treatment from the Crapo-Thayer 
interests with some betterment of the property. But during 
the next 18 months it suffered at the hands of the Prince 
interests, who denied it proper maintenance, and so manip- 
ulated its accounts as to give color to their claim that it 
was earning the dividends on common stock which they 
paid. The new Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, after its 
organization in 1895, had continued its successful career 
despite the inflation of its stock. It regularly earned and 
paid its preferred dividends, accumulated a substantial sur- 
plus, and reached June 30, 1904, with its property in good 
condition, although not so up to date as that of some of its 
competitors. 

Of the Prince interests it must be said that while their 
earlier Pere Marquette transactions are properly within the 
competence of an administrative tribunal, only a court of 
criminal jurisdiction could adequately deal with their sub- 
sequent transactions as to both of these roads. This taint 
of criminality attaches to many of their associates in the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton syndication of May 19, 
1904, and even more to their successors in Cincinnati, Ham- 
ton & Dayton control, the Zimmerman-Hollins combina- 
tion of interests, including the leaders of the Toledo and 
“t. Louis syndicates who promoted the Toledo Railway & 
‘erminal Company. 

It is difficult to comment upon what was done to these 
properties in 1904 and 1905 without applying to those 
who did it the terms which they richly merit. The pro- 
moters of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton syndicate of 
‘tay 19, 1904, did not hesitate to wield the club of ex- 
pected. corporate control in order to force necessary sub- 
“criptions. Nor did they hesitate to pledge the credit of the 
_-ncinnati, Hamilton & Dayton and Pere Marquette to 
'crther their own schemes. Only in degree were their acts 
‘ss criminal than those*perpetrated by their successors, the 
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Zimmerman-Hollins combination. The latter stopped at 
nothing, took every chance, and succeeded in their astound- 
ing coup of unloading their Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
holdings upon J. P. Morgan & Company at $160 per share, 


- when the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton and its controlled 


lines were then ready to fall of their own weight. 

It was in this connection that J. P. Morgan & Company 
became active in Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton-Pere Mar- 
quette affairs. That firm had for years been interested in 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, having held some 23,000 
shares of its common stock, or about one-seventh of its 
voting power, from 1901 up to July, 1904, when 20,000 
shares were sold to the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
syndicate. It has been the endeavor of Morgan & Com- 
pany throughout this proceeding to prove that they were not 
aware of the actual condition of these two roads when J. P. 
Morgan made the suggestion to President Underwood of the 
Erie which resulted in the latter’s purchase of the Hollins 
holdings of Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton stock. We 
have stated in detail the many facts of record to the contrary: 
With all that the record shows as to the “free hand” of 
the Erie in making this purchase of the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton, we find no reason to doubt that it was the Morgan 
influence in Erie affairs which dictated that purchase, and 
the Harriman influence which so soon thereafter forced | 
Morgan to release the Erie from its bad bargain. Through 
that rescission of its contract of purchase the Erie escaped all 
loss. 

It has been suggested that Morgan & Company’s partici- 
pation in the Erie purchase could be readily understood if 
they were the principals for whom H. B. Hollins & Com- 
pany had acted throughout. This record contains no evi- 
dence to indicate such agency; and its existence was unqual- 
ifiedly denied by the representative of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany who appeared before us. 

Next came the receiverships of December 4, 1905. The 
two roads secured from these and from the reorganizations 
which followed no substantial relief. Their properties were 
not rehabilitated to overcome the lack of proper maintenance 
under the prior maladministration, and there was no per- 
manent reduction effected in fixed charges to offset what 
had been loaded on them by the Prince-Zimmerman-Hollins 
cliques. In the case of the Pere Marquette, fixed charges 
were actually increased in a reorganization which had as 
its basis the consolidation of the parent company and its 
Indiana subsidiary of 20 miles in length. That consolida- 
tion was the excuse for further inflation of the capital stock 
by using treasury shares as a bonus to a new issue of funded 
debt and for writing up as a part of the cost of road and 
equipment of the “new” company some $5,000,000 of worth- 
less assets of the old. These “assets” included the direct 
losses suffered in the Prince-Zimmerman-Hollins exploita- 
tion. ‘Those then in control of the Pere Marquette and its 
Indiana subsidiary petitioned for and secured the approval 
of that consolidation by the Michigan Railroad Commis- 
sion, alleging in their petition and otherwise advising that 
body that the capital stock outstanding would not be in- 
creased. 

Commenting upon the fact that the carriers in The Five 
Per Cent Case, supra, adopted the book value as the nearest 
and most accurate reflection of the value of railroad proper- 
ties devoted to public service obtainable at the present time, 
we said in 31 I. C. C., at pages 361 and 362: © 

“The nature and unreliability of the property investment 
accounts of carriers have frequently been commented upon 
by the Commission. * * * While the property invest- 
ment accounts are used herein for the purposes of compari- 
son, it must be understood that they are not accepted by the 
Commission as evidence either of the actual cost or the 
present value of these properties.” 

Transactions such as that just mentioned, whereby some . 
$5,000,000 of worthless accounts become “cost of road and 
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equipment” by a few strokes of the pen, justify our refusal 
to accept property investment accounts as establishing actual 
cost. The history of the Pere Marquette abounds with sit- 
uations productive of similar improper charges to such 
accounts. ‘The consolidation of 1900 furnished the pretext 
to inflate cost of road and equipment by $4,290,230.41. In 
the case of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, the extensive 
stock watering of 1895 was very largely offset by charges to 
property investment accounts. The heavy expenses incident 
to the manipulations of 1904-1905 were for several years 
reported to this Commission as “cost of road and equip- 
ment’’; in fact, it was not until the assumption of Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton control by the Baltimore & Ohio that 
such expenses were charged to profit and loss. 

In the case of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, the 
reorganization was entirely predicated upon the sale by 
Morgan & Company to the Baltimore & Ohio of Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton stock control and was characterized by 
the funding of defaulted interest and heavy expenses in 
order to avoid foreclosure and loss to the principal stock- 
holder. 

With respect to this purchase of Morgan holdings of 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton stock by the Baltimore & 
Ohio, our conclusions are based on what the record fails 
to explain as well as on what it does explain. The pur- 
chase was undertaken in the face of a most unfavorable 
report upon both present condition and future prospects, 
made by a Baltimore & Ohio official who had investigated 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton at the instance of his 
directors. It may be that the directors chose to substitute 
their judgment for that of their representative. But we 
find nothing to explain why the purchase was still per- 
sisted in and carried through when the failure of negotia- 
tions with certain Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton security 
holders made necessary the assumption by the Baltimore & 
Ohio of obligations not theretofore anticipated, and the in- 
crease of the burden of interest charges to an extent which 
more than offset its original expectations of profit from this 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton venture. 

It is manifest that the formal recitals as to the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton purchase found in minutes of 
meetings of the executive committee and directors of the 
Erie, and of the executive committee, directors, and stock- 
holders of the Baltimore & Ohio, contain only what it was 
considered necessary to record in justification ‘of the course 
previously determined upon by those to whom ‘executive 
committees, directors and stockholders were alike considered 
subordinate. The approximate net ultimate investment of 
the Baltimore & Ohio in the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
will be $35,892,323, not including three years’ interest to 
June 30, 1916, aggregating at least $3,274,000 at the rate of 
5 per cent. Of this $35,892,323 the sum of $10,892,323 
has already been written off as lost by the Baltimore & Ohio. 
The interest was not written off because it was never entered 
on the books. Under the proposed plan of reorganization 
the Baltimore & Ohio will own all of the stock of the new 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. The latter will own about 
227 miles of railroad, of which 59 are in the Cincinnati- 
Dayton section of the main line and the balance in branches, 
the physical condition of which is not so good as that of 
the main line. Much of the branch-line mileage is unpro- 
ductive. It will also own a perpetual lease of another 141 
miles, being the main line between Dayton and Toledo. The 
constructive capitalization of this 141 miles, based on the 
consideration named in the lease, would be $43,000 per 
mile. The actual capitalization of the 227 owned miles is 
$93,000 per mile. These figures, treated as those of a 
railroad owning 368 miles, give a per mile capitalization of 
$74,361, underlying the Baltimore & Ohio’s investment of 
$35,892,323, or $97,533 per mile without including interest, 
an aggregate of $174,894 per mile. 

Although the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton at the time 
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it was examined by the Baltimore & Ohio was carrying an 
asset of $13,750,000, representing its 110,000 common 
shares of the Pere Marquette, the latter was not made the 
subject of any inquiry by the Baltimore & Ohio. There is 


‘some ground for the belief that the subsequent purchase of 


those 110,000 shares by Morgan & Company was then in 
contemplation. Seemingly, also, the control of the Per 
Marquette has been exercised by that house since the first 
receivership. 

In the few years between its first and present receivershi; 
the Pere Marquette managed to pay its bond interest, but 
only at the expense of proper maintenance. Not until the 
year ended June 30, 1912, was there any really effectiv: 
attempt made to keep up the property, and it is significant 
that the second receivership began on April 5, 1912. To 
such an extent were maintenance of the road, structures and 
equipment postponed that one of the chief problems of thi 
present receivership has been the rehabilitation of the prop 
erty. That rehabilitation has been thorough and its good 
effect has been noticeable in increased safety and economy 
of operation. 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton also suffered the 
evils of deferred maintenance almost from the close on July 
7, 1904, of the successful Shoemaker-Woodford manage- 
ment. After the Baltimore & Ohio took it there followed in 
the year ended June 30, 1910, a considerable improvement 
in the character of the maintenance. This did not con- 
tinue and the result was like that on the Pere Marquette. 
Revenues were seemingly inadequate to care for both fixed 
charges and continued proper maintenance. The spring 
flood in 1913 contributed to the ultimate result, but was by 
no means its chief cause. A second receivership began on 
July 2, 1914, and, since January 1, 1915, the work of 
rehabilitating the more important sections has been going on. 

The exploitation in 1903, 1904 and 1905 of the Pere 
Marquette and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton was not 
an incident of railroad construction. The properties had 
long been established. Whatever control or regulation of the 
issue of railroad securities was exercised by the states in 
which these roads operate was inadequate to prevent the 
exploiting or to forestall subsequent hasty and unwise reor- 
ganization. To the extent that these flotations ultimately 
lodged in the hands of innocent investors, whether here or 
abroad, the public was deeply wronged. Whatever control 
or regulation was had of the properties and operations of 
the two roads was not sufficient to keep them in condition 
to satisfactorily serve the population dependent upon them. 
The result has been the same with each, financial disaster to 
the carriers, serious loss to the holders of their securities, 
deterioration of their physical properties, and a marked 
impairment of ability to perform their functions as public 
servants. 

Nothing disclosed in the record before us is to be more 
regretted than the readiness of great banking institutions in 
our financial centers to loan enormous sums of money upon 
exceedingly precarious security in aid of ‘such schemes as 
have been devised in the wrecking of these railroads. Not 
only this, but the high officers of such institutions, while 
acting ostensibly as directors of the railroads, have in fact 
been little more than tools and dummies for the promotors. 
The trustees of other people’s money seem to have had little 
compunction about violations of their trust for the benefit 
of the promoters, and at their demand. 

Can the like of what has befallen these two roads be 
made impossible hereafter? Perhaps not entirely, so long as 
financial circles continue complaisant toward financial ex- 
ploitations which prove successful. But it will help if 
minority stockholders are more watchful of their interests 
and if bondholders assert their rights before their securit 
fades away for lack of upkeep, purposely neglected in order 
to pay interest and dividends unearned. It would, in ou 
opinion, render such exploitation more difficult if the isst 
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ance and marketing of all securities of common carriers 
were subject to Federal regulation. . As to that we renew 
the recommendations repeatedly made to the Congress in 
our annual reports. We also point to the lesson, here again 
taught, that access to correspondence files is indispensable 
for a thorough and accurate understanding of the motives 
and purposes which underlie the formal entries made in 
accounts and records. ; 

Unwise management contributed to the downfall of these 
roads, but breach of trust by corporate officials, often for 
personal gain, was the main cause here, as in the records 
developed in other investigations. Consolidations and Com- 
binations of Carriers, 12 I. C. C., 277; The New England 
Investigation, 27 I. C. C., 560; St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad Investigation, 29 I. C. C., 139; Financial Investi- 
gation of N. Y..N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 31 1. C. C., 32; 
Financial Transactions C., R: I. & P. Ry. Co., 361. C. C., 
43. That downfall, with its deplorable consequences, can be 
traced only to betrayal within, and not to compulsion from 
without. Neither rivalry, nor rate level, nor regulation, nor 
all combined, can be found on this record to have contributed 
in any appreciable degree to the disaster. 

In discussion of transportation conditions during the last 
two years or more much has been made of the fact that 
over 40,000 miles of our railroads were under receivership. 
A recent publication lists 69 railroads, among them the 
Perre Marquette and Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, as in 
the hands of receivers on December 31, 1916. Their com- 
bined operations cover 34,559 miles. Over 40 per cent of 
that mileage is in systems which, as shown by our investiga- 
tions, have suffered principally from financial mismanage- 
ment and exploitation. Over 40 per cent more, of which a 
large part is located in Texas, is comprised in two south- 
western systems. The remaining 5,800 miles are distributed 
among ‘fifty-odd carriers in different parts of the country. 


ORGANIZATION OF A MILITARY RAILWAY 
REGIMENT 


The formation of a military railway regiment to assist the 
army by the construction and operation of railways in con- 
nection with military movements is now being organized un- 
der the direction of S. M. Felton, president .of the Chicago 
Great Western at Chicago. The new organization will con- 
sist of one company each from the following Chicago rail- 
roads: The Illinois Central, the Chicago Great Western, 
the Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. Several months previous to the 
declaration of war Mr. .Felton, who was appointed consult- 
ing engineer and advisor to the chief of engineers of the 
United States Army at the time of threatened hostilities on 
the Mexican Border was directed to perfect plans for the 
formation of the new army unit. 

Simultaneously with the entrance of the United States into 
the war, steps were taken to form the regiment. Each rail- 
Way is furnishing one company of which the captain will be 
a division superintendent, the lieutenants a chief despatcher, 
an engineer maintenance of way, a road foreman of engines, 
and a trainmaster or master mechanic, and the remaining 
10+ men will be recruited from all branches of railroad 
service. Non-commissioned officers will be drawn from men 
of the rank of track supervisors, bridge supervisors, round- 
house foremen, assistant engineers, section foremen, bridge 
foremen, etc. Among the employees desired to fill the ranks 
ar those holding such positions as conductors, brakemen, 
yaid foremen, despatchers, track foremen, electricians, bridge 
‘nit building foremen, car inspectors, wrecking foremen, 
Storckeepers, traveling engineers, roundhouse foremen, loco- 
Motve engineers and firemen, stationary enginemen, switch- 
me", oilers, machinists, operators, yardmasters, pumpmen, 
linemen, locomotive inspectors, boiler makers, blacksmiths, 
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stenographers, surveyors, car repairers, clerks, carpenters, 
masons, pile driver men, plumbers, agents, etc. In addition 
to four commissioned officers for each company, consisting of 
a captain and three lieutenants, the railways will furnish two 
majors, two captain adjutants, one captain quartermaster, 
and one captain engineer. The colonel, the lieutenant colonel 
and his captain adjutant will be regular army officers. 

The purpose of the organization is to provide a citizens’ 
reserve from the various railways fitted by civilian occupa- 
tions to perform the duties of military railway troops. The 
special duties of these railway troops when called out by the 
president in time of war will be to construct and operate 
any strictly military railroads that may be required, to re- 
construct and operate railways which may have been cap- 
tured on foreign soil, or, in the case of the invasion of the 
United States involving the capture and destruction of Amer- 
ican railways, to reconstruct such railways as soon as they 
have been recaptured by our armies and to operate them un- 
til such time as it may be possible to restore their normal 
commercial operations. . 

Each company will be expected to be capable of taking 
over a section of railroad of approximately 100 miles in 
length and to operate it in the same manner that it might 
handle the work of a division on its own line. The engi- 
neering officers of each unit are also expected to be prepared 
to handle expeditiously the construction of any lines that 
military operations may necessitate. Those enlisting be- 
come members of the United States Engineer Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps, while those commissioned as officers are ad- 
mitted to the United States Engineer Officers Reserve Corps 
as provided for in the National Defence Act of June 3, 1916. 

Those desiring to enlist must be between the ages of 18 
and 45, must be citizens of the United States or must have 
declared their intentions to become so. The men are en- 
listed in the Engineer Enlisted Reserve for a term of four 
years and will be subject to 15 days’ military training in a 
training camp each year. Each railroad will give a leave 
of absence for the purpose of permitting those of its em- 
ployees joining the military railway company to get their 
annual training, which is the only service required of them 
under the law during times of peace. 

In case of actual or threatened hostilities the men are sub- 
ject to the call of the President of the United States , for 
military service. This service will usually consist. in the 
operation and construction of railway lines in the theatre of 
operation, but, if necessity arises, any other service may be 
required. All men in good physical condition will be re- 
employed at the end of military service at the ruling rate of 
pay at the time of their return in their old positions and 
rank, subject to the rules of the company in regard to sen- 
iority or other questions affecting service or employment. 
Each man when he enlists will be given military rank and 
when called into service either in peace or war will have 
the same rank as held in the reserve. When called into 
service either in peace or war he will receive the pay to 
which his military rank entitles him. All subsistence and 
medical attendance, clothing and material equipment as well 
as transportation to and from training camps will be fur- 
nished by the United States. When called into service the 
men are requised to undergo a physical examination and, 
if rejected at this examination, will receive .transportation 
back to their homes. After service at one training camp the 
men are entitled to wear a distinctive rosette which no per- 
son not in the reserve can wear except under penalty of law. 

Posters containing details of the plans of organization 
have been placed in conspicuous places on the railroads above 
mentioned for the information and guidance of such, em- 
ployees as may desire to enter the service, which should be 
very attractive as it is a preferred service in every way. The 
men when called out are assigned to work they are accustomed 
to and relieved of the drudgery of the ordinary life of a 
soldier. 
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AN ALL-INGOT TEST FOR STEEL RAILS 
By Geo. F. Hand 


Assistant Engineer, New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
New Haven, Conn. 


The soundness test in the inspection of open hearth steel 
rail is now in quite general use, as it is realized that sound 
rail cannot be made from unsound ingots. As applied under 
the specifications of the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation, test pieces are cut from the top ends of the top rails 
of three (the second, middle and last) ingots in each heat, 
and in addition to the ductility tests these pieces are nicked 
and broken and examined for pipes, seams or slag inclusions; 
if one piece shows interior defects all the A, or top, rails are 
rejected and the test is carried to the B and C rails in turn; 
if none of the three pieces shows interior defects, all the 
rails in the heat are accepted (subject to the ductility tests). 
In present open hearth mill practice the heats of steel are 
quite large, from. 20 to 35 ingots being poured from a single 
heat, and rejections based on the examination of but 3 of 
these ingots operate more as a penalty to improve the aver- 
age of the rolling than as a means of weeding out the unsound 
rails. If none of the 3 test pieces shows interior defects, all 
the rails in the heat are accepted, defects in rails from the 
other 17 to 32 ingots remaining undiscovered. If one test 
piece shows defects all of the 20 to 35 rails of that position 
in the ingot are rejected whether good or bad. 

‘ The logical development of the soundness test is a test 
of every ingot, but the practical difficulties in the way of 
doing this have so far prevented the adoption of the all-ingot 
test in this country. The Algoma Steel Corporation of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Canada, is the pioneer in applying the all-ingot 
test commercially, and R. W. Hunt’s paper, read at the 1916 
convention of the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion, demonstrated the very considerable saving to the mill 
in rejections and the real protection secured by the purchaser. 
In the Algoma test the usual drop tests are made on pieces 
from the second, middle and last ingot, and in addition the 
top crop end of the top rail of every other ingot in the heat 
is nicked and broken by a bulldozer. All of the fractures 
are examined for interior defect as defined by the American 
Railway Engineering Association specifications, and also for 
segregation, as evidenced by a bright, fine-grained center, 
the individual A rails being rejected accordingly, and the 
test carried in turn to the B and C rails of individual ingots 
if necessary. Under this test it becomes necessary to stamp 
the ingot number on all rails in addition to the other marks, 
to identify the crop ends that are tested with the individual 
rails from which they are cut, and arrange the rails syste- 
matically on the cooling beds so that each rail of which the 
test piece shows defect, and rails required for retest, can be 
located. 

The mills of this country have uniformly objected to this 
specification because of the reduced output which is expected 
to result from the large number of tests to be made and diffi- 
culties in locating rails to be discarded or retested. To 
obviate these difficulties the following method was suggested 
by the operating head of one of the rail mills, and applied 
experimentally to two heats of 107-lb. section rail. 

The method of test is as follows: Test pieces are cut 
from the top rails of the second, middle and last ingots of the 
heat and are subjected to the usual drop test. The top rails 
from all other ingots in the heat are lightly cropped and then 
nicked at the base by the hot saw about one foot from the 
top end, care being taken not to cut into the head of the rail; 
the rails are then sawed to 35-ft. lengths and run onto the 
hot bed selected for the segregation of the A rails. All of 
these A rails are fed to the same straightening press where 
they are broken at the nick and the fracture examined by the 
inspector. Rails showing interior defects are rejected; those 
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with clear fractures are straightened and cold sawed 
33-ft. lengths. In this way the test piece remains attached 
to its rail until the rail is accepted or rejected and all the 
difficulties of identification disappear. 

This method of test worked out very satisfactorily and 
was considered entirely practicable by the mill. Nicking 
the rail with the hot saw was done quickly and efficiently 
after the first few cuts and did not hold up the mill. Th 
allowance of two feet additional to the usual length of the 
A rails was found to be sufficient to make the break at the 
straightening press and prevent “hooked end” rails. A 
cold saw should be set up near the straightening press to 
avoid unnecessary handling of the rail. This is the only 
change required in the ordinary mill equipment. The addi 
tional expense to the mill consists of a small increase in the 
piece rate to the cold straightener making the breaks, and 
a charge for the cold saw cuts. This increase is amply 
covered by the large decrease in rejections. The saving in 
rejected rail is best shown by Mr. Hunt’s report of the 
Algoma rolling. 

The detail results obtained on the two heats are shown 
below: 
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ft. back, and l-in. pipe 4 
ft. back. 

The starred ingots are those whose test pieces received 
the usual drop test. In heat X all three drop test pieces 
showed clear fractures, and all the rails in the heat would 
be accepted under the A. R. E. A. specifications, although 
three of the A rails were piped. In heat Y one of the drop 
test pieces showed pipe, and under the A. R. E. A. specifica- 
tions all of the 19 top rails would be rejected, although 15 
of these were sound. 

This method does not contemplate carrying the test for 
interior defects further than the A rail of each ingot. It is 
not contended that a re-test on the B and C rails is not 
desirable, but the proposed method is submitted as a prac- 
ticable means of eliminating unsound A rails, the defects in 
the lower rails being fewer in number and of less importance. 
Again referring to the Hunt report on the all-ingot test, this 
shows that of the A rails rejected for pipe, 44 per cent would 
have been accepted under the A. R. E. A. specifications; also, 
of the ingots with pipe in the A rails, only 3.3 per cent 
showed pipe in the B rails. 

The visual test for segregation, as made by Mr. Hunt, was 
not applied in the experimental run described, but can be if 
desired, although the results are far from trustworthy. 


Costa Rican Rattways.—The railways of the Republic 
consist of the Pacific Railway of Costa Rica and the North 
ern Railway of Costa Rica (with its leased line, the Costa 
Rica Railway). The first named, extending from Punt- 
arenas, on the Gulf of Nicoya (Pacific coast), via Atajula 
to San Jose (69 miles), is owned and operated by the Co 
Rican Government. The Northern Railway is owned by ‘ 
United Fruit Company.—Commerce Report. 
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Heavy Locomotives for the Lehigh Valley 


Freight Train Miles Decreased 50 Per Cent by Use 


of Powerful Pacific and 2-10-2 Type Locomotives 


HE Lehigh Valley has reduced its train-miles in freight 
T service on the Wyoming and Seneca divisions by the 
addition of 30 powerful Pacific type locomotives and 

forty 2-10-2 type locomotives, built by the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. The Pacific type locomotives are used in fast 
freight service between Manchester, N. Y., and Coxton, Pa., 
which is near Pittston, a distance of 175 miles. They haul 
50 loaded cars, both eastbound and westbound, and make the 
run in 5% hours. By the use of these locomotives two fast 
freight trains which were previously hauled by heavy 10- 
wheel locomotives having a tractive effort of 31,000 lb. 
have been consolidated. From Coxton to Summit, N. Y., 
about 120 miles, there is a steady up-grade with many curves, 
the gradient running as high as 0.4 per cent. From Summit 
there is a down-grade to within seven miles of Manchester, 
where there is a steady rise with a 0.4 per cent grade 4.26 



































miles, with 0.4 per cent grades. These locomotives exert a 
tractive effort of 72,800 lb. and will haul 4,000 tons making 
this run in 6% hours. They burn a mixture of fine anthracite 
.and soft coal. Each locomotive replaces two heavy Con- 
solidation locomotives, having a tractive effort of 36,000 Ib. 
each. 

The boilers of the Mikado, Pacific and 2-10-2 types 
are all of the same diameter at the front end and have the 
same number and diameter of tubes. The Mikado and 
the Pacific type locomotives have tubes 17 ft. 6 in. long, 
while the 2-10-2 type engines have tubes 21 ft. long. The 
fireboxes of the Mikado and Pacific type locomotives are dif- 
ferent, in that the Mikado lomocotives use a mixture of 
anthracite and soft coal and have 100 sq. ft. of grate area, 
as compared with 75 sq. ft. grate area for the Pacifics, which 
use soft coal. Both the 2-10-2 and the Pacific type locomo- 
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Boiler for Lehigh Valley 


miles long. The Pacific type locomotives are also used for 
heavy express passenger traffic on the Wyoming division which 
extends between Pittston and Athens, Pa., with a maximum 
grade of 0.2 per cent. These locomotives are among the most 
powerful of their type, exerting a tractive effort of 48,700 
(o., Or 55 per cent greater than the tractive effort of the 10- 
Wheel locomotives which they replace. They are designed for 
burning bituminous coal and differ in this respect from the 
ereater part of the motive power on the Lehigh Valley. They 
resemble in many respects the latest design of the Lehigh 
Valley Mikado locomotives, 20 of which were built in 1916. 
he 2-10-2 type locomotives are used in slow freight service 
be ween Manchester, N. Y., and Sayre, Pa., a distance of 88 


Pacific Type Locomotives 


tives have combustion chambers. That in the 2-10-2 is 
60 in. long, and that in the Pacific type is 48 in. long. 

The boilers for both the Pacific and the 2-10-2 type loco- 
motives have a conical ring in the middle course, which 
increases the outside diameter from 8334 in. to 94% in. 
The seam of the smokebox ring is welded along the top center 
line of the boiler. The first ring has a diamond longitudinal 
seam on the left side center, the conical ring has a diamond 
longitudinal seam at the top center and the last course has 
a longitudinal seam on the left side just under the dome 
flange. The thickness of the first ring is 34 in. and of the 
second and third rings 13/16 in. The front tube sheet is 
5/8 in. thick and the back tube sheet % in. thick. A dash 
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plate, which also supports the steam pipe, is located in the 
middle course of the boiler. It is 12 in. wide by % in. 
thick. 

One of the interesting points in the construction of both 
types of these locomotives is the fact that all the seams in 
the firebox, including those in the combustion chamber, are 
welded. The side and crown sheets are in one piece, being 
3g in. thick. The door sheet is 34 in. thick. Tate flexible 
staybolts are used extensively throughout the firebox in both 
locomotives. In the Pacific type locomotives there are 48 
1%-in. Tate expansion stays, 420 rigid 11%-in. radial stays, 
1,534 1-in. Tate flexible staybolts and 537 1-in. rigid stay- 
bolts. In the 2-10-2 type locomotives there are 56 1'%-in. 
Tate expansion stays, 546 1%-in. rigid radial stays, 1,820 
l-in. Tate flexible staybolts and 491 1-in. rigid staybolts. 
In the Pacific type locomotives all the stays in the combus- 
tion chamber below and including row Y, are flexible, as 
are the first four rows of the crown stays. All the staybolts 
in the sides are flexible up to and including row B. All the 
staybolts in the throat are flexible. Superheaters, brick 
arches and Street mechanical stokers are used in -both 
types of locomotives. ‘The firedoor opening is 14 in. by 
26 in., and is welded the same as the other seams in the 
firebox, and they are equipped with pneumatically operated 
firedoors. 

The reciprocating parts are made of special steel to 
reduce their weights. The piston heads are made of rolled 
steel of light section, being 1 in. thick at the piston rod 
hub and 11/16 in. thick at the outside of the web. Hunt- 
Spiller bull rings are held in place on the piston head by 
a retaining ring which is welded to the piston head. The 
packing rings are also of Hunt-Spiller metal. Hollow ex- 
tended piston rods of Nikrome steel are used. The crank- 
pins, connecting rods and stub straps are also made of Ni- 
krome steel. 

The cylinders are bushed, and are designed with outside 
steam pipe connections, and with exhaust passages of liberal 
cross sectional area, free from abrupt bends. The steam 
chests are fitted with vacuum relief valves. When drifting, 
saturated steam may be admitted to the cylinders through a 
small pipe which leads from a shut-off valve tapped into 
the steam turret. This pipe is provided with a line valve 
conveniently placed in the cab. 

The Walschaert valve gear is used on 20 of the Pacific 
locomotives and the Baker valve gear is used on the remain- 
ing ten. The Ragonnet power reverse mechanism is applied. 
The valves are set with a travel of 6 in. and a lead of 5/16 
in. The steam lap is 1 3/16 in., and the exhaust clearance 
is 4% in. Thirty of the 2-10-2 locomotives are fitted with the 
Walschaert valve gear, while the remaining ten have the 
Baker valve gear. The piston valves interchange with those 
of the Pacific type locomotives, and the valve setting is the 
same, except that in the 2-10-2 locomotives the exhaust 
clearance is reduced from % in. to 1/32 in. The advant- 
ages of using the Ragonnet power reverse mechanism are 
especially apparent on a locomotive such as this, where, on 
account of the unusually wide firebox, the room available in 
the cab is limited. It has been the practice, on all road 
engines recently built for the Lehigh Valley, to place the 
cab at the rear, regardless of the width of the firebox. 

The Economy front truck is used in the 2-10-2 design, in 
combination with the Economy lateral motion front driving- 
box. The rear truck is of the Rushton type, with inside 
journals. This design of truck has been applied’to all the 
Baldwin Mikado type locomotives built. for the Lehigh 
Valley. The reciprocating parts are similar in design to 
those of the Pacific type locomotives, and the cross-heads 
are duplicates, with the exception of the cross-head pins, 
which are larger on the 2-10-2 locomotives. 

In addition to these locomotives, 20 Pacifics, and 36 of 
the 2-10-2 type locomotives have been ordered for delivery in 
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36 in. 
6 in. by 11 ir 
9,000 gal. 


Wheels, diameter . 36 in. 
Journals, diameter and length 5% in, by 10 in, 
Water capacity 8,000 gal. 


the fall of the present year. The following is a list of the 
general dimensions and ratios for both types of locomotives: 


General Data 
4-6-2 
4 ft. 8% in. 
Fast freight and 
heavy passenger 
Soft coal 


48,700 Ib. 
301,500 Ib. 
197,200 Ib. 
51,000 Ib. 


Tractive effort 
Weight in working order 
Weight on drivers 
Weight on leading truck 
Weight on trailing truck 53,300 Ib. 
Weight of engine and 

working order en Ib. 
Wheel base, driving 3 ft. 8 in. 
Wheel base, total 6 ft. 1-in. 
Wheel base, engine and tender..... 68 ft. 10% in. 

Ratios 

Weight on drivers ~ tractive effort 3.9 
Total weight + tractive effort 6.2 
Tractive effort X diam, drivers + 

equivalent heating surface* 639.2 
Equivalent heating surface* ~ grate 

area 74.3 
Firebox heating surface 

alent heating surface,* hs 6.6 
Weight on drivers ~ equivalent 

heating surface* 34.5 
Total weight ~ equivalent heating 

surface* 54.1 
Volume both cylinders 18.6 cu. ft. 
Equivalent heating surface* 

cylinders 300.6 
Grate area ~ vol. cylinders....... 4.0 

Cylinders 


tender 


Simple 
27 in. by 28 in. 


2-10-2 


4 ft. 8% in. 


Freight 


Hard and soft coal 


mixed 
72,800 Ib. 
370,000 Ib. 
289,000 Ib. 
29,000 Ib. 
52,000 Ib. 


540,000 Ib. 
22 ft. 6 in. 


41 ft. 8 in. 
74 ft. 6 in. 


4.0 
5.1 


685.0 
66.9 
6.6 


= 3. 
4.1 


Simple 


29 in. by 32 in, 


Piston 
14 in. 
6 in. 


Coal capacity 12% tons 15 tons 


* Equivalent heating surface = total evaporative heating surface + 
times the superheating surface. 


REDUCING BREAKS-IN-TWO ON THE SANTA F! 


In discussing the handling of trains before the Car For 
men’s Association of Chicago, H. R. Lake, trainmaster 
the Santa Fe at Emporia, Kansas, told of the measure: 
which have been taken to reduce the number of breaks-i1 
two on the eastern division. Each month a circular 
issued showing the number of breaks-in-two for the pr 
ceding month, with a comparison with the figures for ¢! 
last six months and the general average for the year. In 
another tabulation is’ shown the breaks-in-two charged to 
each engineman for the preceding two months followi: 
which is the record of each engineman for the year past. 
The breaks-in-two are classified between freight and pas- 
senger trains and also as to whether they occurred while 
starting, stopping or running. The percentage of the trains 
operated on which breaks-in-two occurred and the per- 
centage of the totals for which each individual engineman 
was responsible are given. A further classification accord- 
ing to the cause as ascertained by investigation shows in 
detail the causes which contributed to the parting of trains. 

The analysis of the breaks-in-two for the year 1916 
showed that of the total number 45.5 per cent occurred while 
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Santa Fe Type Locomotive for the Lehigh Valley 


lis in. 
¥% in. 


Ys in. 


Steam lap 
Exhaust clearance .... 
Lead in full gear 


73 in. 
3% in. 


in, by 20 in. 


Driving, diameter over tires 

Driving, thickness of tires 

Driving journals, main diameter and 
length 

Driving journals, 
and length 

Driving journals, 
and length in. by 14 in, 

Engine truck wheels, diameter 33 in. 

Engine truck, journals............. in. by 12 in. 

Trailing truck wheels, diameter.... 1 in. 

Trailing truck, journals........... 9 in. by 14 in, 


Boiler 


front, 
1 in, by 20 in. 


others, diameter 


Conical | 
205 Ib. per sq. in, 


83% in. 
12078 in, by 90 in. 


Working pressure 

Outside diameter of first ring 

Firebox, length and width 

Firebox plates, thickness—crown, 
sides and back 

Tube sheets 

Tubes, number and outside diameter 254, 2% in. 

Flues, number and outside diameter 45, 5% in. 

Tubes and flues, length 17 ft. 6 in. 
Heating surface, tubes and flues.... 3,734 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, firebox 369 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, 

Superheater heating surface 

Equivalent heating surface* 

Grate area 


aes 
¥g in, 
Y in. 


Tender 
Water bottom 
157,200 Ib. 


lye in, 
1-32 in. 
Ye in. 


63 in. 
3% in, 


in. by 20 in. 
in. by 20 in. 
in. by 14 in. 


33 in. 

in. by 12 in. 
1 in. 

in. by 14 in. 


Wagon-top 
200. Ib, 


83% in. 
126% in, by 11414 
in. 


¥% in. 

Y% in. 
254, "2% in. 
45, 5% in. 

21 ft. 
4,485 sq. ft. 
438 sq. ft. 
4,923 sq. ft. 
1,179 sq. ft. 
6,691. 5 sq. ft. 
100 sq. ft. 


Water bottom 
170,000 Ib. 


trains were stopping, 24.5 per cent while trains were start- 
ing, 27.2 per cent while running and 2.8 per cent while 
switching. 

The contributing causes in detail were as follows: 


Draft gear: 
Drawbar pulled out 
Drawbar broken 
Draft timbers pulled out 
Sleeve bolts broken 
Defective draft bolts and timbers, broken tail pins, broken 
continuous rod 


Couplers and uncoupling devices: 
Knuckle broken or defective .3 per 
Defective couplers and drawbars .1 per 
Knuckle opened 1 pet 
Knuckle worn 


Lift lever raised, lift rod key broken or defective, short un- 
coupling chain 


Air brake: 
NE OEE ET aa art = ia gee Sock t at hin WA cre hs 0 eS. o 0:8 
Air set from rear, defective triples and train lines....... 


Miscellaneous: 
Carrier irons down, low drawbars, cars buckled, etc 


On account of the circulars on breaks-in-two marke: 
duction in the number has been effected. 











Operation of British Railways in the War 


Passenger Rates Increased 50 Per Cent, Service Re- 
duced, Freight Cars Pooled, and Economies Adopted 


By Julius H. Parmelee. 


system of the United Kingdom on or about the first of 

January, 1917, all of which have a distinct bearing 
on the conduct of the war and a possible bearing on the war 
problems of the railways in the United States. 

In the first place, severe economies and restrictions were 
instituted by the Railway Executive Committee, additional to 
those already in effect. Second, the Irish railways entered 
the scheme of government control. Third, passenger rates 
jumped 50 per cent. Fourth, railway freight cars were 
grouped under a general pooling arrangement. 


P's important changes were inaugurated on the railway 


ECONOMIES AND RESTRICTIONS 


War enlistments have depleted the forces of British railway 
employees to such an. extent that many operating economies 
had been introduced prior to 1917. By agreement with the 
government Board of Trade, the British railway reports had 
been cut to bare skeletons of their normal form. Nearly all 
traffic statistics had disappeared, together with a large part 
of the income account. Even in its emasculated form, many 
railways had discontinued sending copies of their annual re- 
port to their stockholders, except on special request. Traffic 
divisions had been abolished. The Railway Clearing House, 
co-operatively maintained by the roads, had greatly reduced 
its work and the number of its employees. In 1915 the rail- 
ways agreed to honor each other’s “Paid” and “To pay” 
stamps and labels on express traffic, thus obviating a large 
amount of work in the apportionment of charges between two 
or more companies participating in a shipment. It had even 
been proposed to require all express matter to be prepaid, ob- 
viating still further bookkeeping, also to set a maximum limit 
to the weight of express packages. Again, the British rail- 
ways had instituted econemies with respect to passenger bag- 
gage. Many railways before the war permitted passengers to 
forward. free of charge baggage in excess of the weight allowed 
by law. Early in the war the Railway Executive Committee 
requested all passengers to reduce their personal baggage to a 
minimum. ‘This would reduce the aggregate amount of bag- 
gage hauled, and would also release baggage men for other 
service. In some cases baggage men could be replaced with 
women. 

Beginning January 1, even more severe economies and 
restrictions were made effective. Many passenger trains were 
taken off, especially at night and on Sundays, in order to 
expedite the movement of freight, to save coal, and to release 
railway employees for service in lines more definitely related 
to the prosecution of the war. Many way-stations have been 
closed so as to reduce the station forces, and also to obviate 
the necessity of many stops. Branch lines have in a few 
cases been temporarily abandoned. Passenger baggage has 
been definitely limited to 100 pounds, restaurant and sleep- 
ing cars have been reduced in number or taken entirely out of 
service. 

In all, several hundred daily passenger trains were with- 
drawn from service on New Year’s Day. Among these were 
a number of fast expresses, non-stop specials, and the like, 
with the result that the average speed of passenger traffic has 
been reduced. This reduction of speed has a double benefit: 
It reluces expenses in greater ratio than the reduction in 
trains, and clears the tracks for the all-important freight 
traffic. Long-distance non-stop traffic has reached a high 
State of development in Great Britain, and the severe reduc- 


tion of this class of passenger service indicates the thorough- 
ness with which the railway service is being pruned. 


IRISH RAILWAYS 


Irish railway systems were taken under the government 
scheme by an order of December 17, 1916. The original 
agreement of August 5, 1914, had applied only to the Eng- 
lish, Scotch and Welsh railway systems. Employees of the 
Irish railways had become more and more restive as the war 
progressed and although they received various wage conces- 
sions from their employers, the fall of 1916 found them mak- 
ing renewed demands. As a matter of fact, their war bonuses 
of two to four shillings a week did not at all compare with 
the ten-shilling bonus the British railway employees had been 
granted by the government. On the eve of a threatened strike 
on the largest Irish railway, the Board of Trade seized the 
bull by the horns and assumed control of the Irish railway 
situation. Irish railways operate about 3,500 miles of line 
as compared with more than 20,000 miles in Great Britain. 

Like the British railways, the Irish railway system has 
been placed under the management and control of a Railway 
Executive Committee, composed of the Under-Secretary for 
Ireland as nominal chairman and the general managers of 
four Irish roads. One of these general managers is the act- 
ing or working chairman. The policy of this committee has 
already been exhibited in the restriction of passenger train 
service, increases in passenger fares (accomplished probably 
by the abolition of reduced and special rates), and the like. 

Although no details have been announced, it seems likely 
that the financial agreement of the government with the Irish 
railways will be similar to that with the British roads; i. e., 
that the government will guarantee to maintain the net revenue 
of the Irish roads at the same level as that of 1913, the last 
normal year before the war. : 


INCREASES OF PASSENGER RATES” er 


Effective January 1, 1917, the Railway Executive Commit- 
tee increased passenger fare schedules 50 per cent. This 
change affected every form of travel except commutation and 
workmen’s tickets and special contract, zone and shippers’ 
rates. To arrive at an idea regarding the real meaning of 
such an increase as this, it may be recalled that British pas- 
senger fares per mile are on a penny (two cents) basis for 
third class, while the maximum for second class and first 
class are respectively two and three pence. The 50 per cent 
increase raises these rates from two to three cents for third 
class. Nine-tenths of the passenger traffic in England goes 
at third-class rates, which now takes the three-cent rate. 
Coupled with the virtual abolition-of all special excursion 
rates already effected prior to 1917, the cost of personal travel 
in England is considerable. 

The object of this radical increase in passenger rates was 
frankly stated to be reduction in travel rather than increase 
in railway revenue. The Railway Executive Committee had 
already attempted various measures to reduce travel, but 
without complete success. With pockets full of “war bonuses,” 
the people have taken to train travel, in spite of all restric- 
tions and dangers. To increase passenger fares was consid- 
ered a simple and automatic method of shutting off nearly all 
but necessary travel. 

That this method had its disadvantages and its injustices 
is admitted by the government. A representative of the Board 
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of Trade explained to the House of Commons on March 8 
that the new rates and restrictions had given rise to much 
irritation and considerable inconvenience. He stated that 
the purpose of the advanced fares was to restrict traveling, 
and that although the increases did work hardship on such 
classes as commercial travelers, no alternative method oc- 
curred to him that was both simple and effective. 

The increased rates apply to all steam railways, and to 
certain suburban sections of the London metropolitan system. 
One effect of the increase has been the curtailment of the 
suburban traffic of many railways, the closing of many sub- 
urban stations in London and other large cities, and a con- 
siderable increase in the traffic of the street railway systems 
of those cities. Although commutation tickets were exempted 
from the increase, yet much of the suburban traffic fell into 
the zones in which the increases were effective. 

The government has intimated that if the restrictions on 
travel and the increase in rates do not effect the desired re- 
duction in passenger traffic, more drastic restrictions will be 
put into force. Just what the result has been since January 
1 is not wholly clear, although the London Times estimates 
that ordinary passenger travel has fallen off 20 per cent. 
On this basis it would appear that there have been both a 
reduction in travel and an increase in passenger revenue, the 
benefit of the latter going, of course, to the government and 
not to the roads. 

Freight rates in Great Britain do not seem to have been 
greatly disturbed since the opening of war. This means noth- 
ing, however, since the agreement of the government with the 
railways (as is explained below) has practically abolished 
freight rate schedules. It will be recalled in this connection 
that merchandise freight rates had been advanced about 4 
per cent by the British railways on July 1, 1913, in conse- 
quence of the wage increases which had been necessitated by 
threat of a general strike. This rate advance was held up for 
some months in the courts and did not actually take effect on 
some roads until 1914, that is, until very near the outbreak 
of the war. The Irish railways, however, recently increased 
merchandise rates on through traffic between Ireland and 
England and Wales. The reason of the increase was given 
as rising costs. Although the Irish railways are now under 
government control, this does not seem to have altered the 
plan to increase Irish rates, which became effective, as 
planned, on February 1, 1917. 


POOLING OF FREIGHT CARS 


On January 2, 1917, the Railway Executive Committee 
practically placed all open freight and coal cars owned by 
railways into one great car pool, or rather into twelve regional 
pools operating under the committee. The details by which 
this pool operates are too complicated to enumerate here, but 
the important thing is that a considerable amount of empty 
car mileage is obviated. Only a few classes of cars are ex- 
cepted from the pool. 

Traffic is so heavy under war conditions that many diffi- 
culties have occurred respecting the supply of cars. The Rail- 
way Executive Committee had already appealed to large 
shippers to economize both time and space in the use of cars; 
to load and unload with all possible despatch, so as to release 
cars for service within the shortest time, and to refrain from 
loading a car until it had been definitely ascertained that the 
consignee could accept immediate delivery. Not to adhere to 
this appeal, it was stated, would be ‘‘a serious loss to the coun- 
try, and in a sense playing into the hands of the enemy.” 

Appeals of this sort had not brought satisfactory results, 
and the next step was the pool of railway freight cars. There 
still remain outside the pool the very large number of pri- 
vately owned cars, the majority of which are those of collieries. 
The total number of these private freight cars has been esti- 
mated at from 600,000 to 700,000, and the waste and expense 
of haul'ng these cars light back to their owners after each trip 
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has been recognized and pointed out in many ways before 
and since the war. It seems almost beyond question, there- 
fore, that the Railway Executive Committee will ultimatel) 
place shippers’ cars in the same pool, or the same kind of poo! 
as railway owned cars. 

The various actions outlined above were taken under au 
thority of an Order in Council of December 13, 1916, whic! 
empowered the Board of Trade to 

(a) Take possession of any private owners’ wagons and 
use them in such manner as they think best in the interests 
of the country; 

(b) To enforce the prompt loading or unloading of 
wagons; 

(c) To curtail any statutory requirements as to the running 
of trains or the affording of other facilities; 

(d) To restrict or prohibit certain classes of traffic, includ- 
ing the carriage of baggage; 

(e) To modify any staututory requirements with respect 
to the maximum amount of passenger fares. 


BritTIsH RAILWAYS AFTER THE WAR 


Discussion of the future of British railways after the war 
goes merrily on in the United Kingdom, despite the tre- 
mendous pressure of current war topics. If anything, the 
question has received more earnest discussion recently than 
during 1915 or 1916. In brief, all English commentators are 
agreed that the relation between the railways and the state 
will be closer than ever before. Another point of almost 
unanimous agreement is that operating expenses will never 
again be as low as before the war, even if they fall somewhat 
after the stress of war conditions has passed. Although the 
view is not universal, it is quite commonly urged that there 
must be a general advance in rate levels. Thus far during 
the war, the government has borne the increasing cost of rail- 
way wages and supplies; after the war agreement has been 
terminated, however, the burden will be thrown directly on 
the railways, who must have recourse to higher rates for re- 
imbursement. As the Railway Gazette (London) remarks, 
such an increase in rates will be resented by the shippers, yet 
it is the very way by which they themselves would meet in- 
creased working expenses. 

Significantly enough, the railway rate problem is acute also 
in France. Wages and the prices of coal and other materials 
have gone up greatly, exactly as has been the case in the 
United Kingdom, so much so that the six great French sys- 
tems in 1916 showed a deficit estimated at $30,000,000. A 


new law designed to compensate railway employees for the 


increased cost of living will add $16,000,000 a year to operat- 
ing expenses. Railway students and the French press are 
quite generally advocating an all-round increase in rates. 
The Temps of Paris, for example, remarks that such an in- 
crease ‘is a form of taxation, “a just tax, since it is difficult 
to understand why, when the cost of everything has risen so 
largely, the purveyors of transportation, who are obliged to 
pay more for their labor and materials, should be forbidden 
from increasing like every other commercial man, the price of 
their commodity, namely, transportation.” 


RESULTS OF AGREEMENT WITH THE GOVERNMEN1 


Under its war agreement with the railways, the British gov- 
ernment has guaranteed to each company the same net revenue 
that it earned in 1913, the last normal year before the war. 
Under this arrangement, each company carries all government 
traffic on warrant, receiving no money directly for the service. 
Furthermore, each company keeps all receipts from passen’er 
and freight traffic, whether local or through, and there «re 


no interline settlements. This simplifies railway accounts, 
and the result is the same in the end as though elaborate bo: k- 
keeping methods had been in vogue. Thus a line that or'g- 
inates much traffic may receive during the year more (.an 
enough to cover its operating expenses and net revenue: 1? 
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such a case the excess is handed to the government treasury, 
which in turn reimburses any road or roads that have not been 
so fortunately placed. 

As to the actual results of the agreement, little is known. 
During the first five months of the war, from August 1 to 
December 31, 1914, it is probable that the government met a 
large deficit in railway revenues. During the calendar year 
1915 the British railways handled not only a tremendous 
military traffic, but also a very general increase in ordinary 
passenger and freight traffic. The passenger travel was at 
ordinary rates, virtually all of the cheap excursion and other 
reduced rates having been temporarily abolished. It has been 
estimated that in 1915 the railways actually received from 
their general traffic enough returns to cover their operating 
expenses and guaranteed net revenue. This seems almost 
unblievable; if true, it means that the enormous military 
traffic must have been carried for nothing, and that it repre- 
sented a gift from the railways to the government. 

In 1916 conditions were somewhat different. Owing to 
pressure from railway labor, the government had twice been 
forced to make horizontal increases in the weekly wages of 
railway employees. The first time the increase was five 
shillings per week for the great majority of the employed 
force, of which three-fourths was borne by the government 
and only one-fourth by the railways themselves. Again, in 
September, 1916, a second advance of five shillings a week 
was made, the whole increase in this case being chargeable to 
the government. These two increases represent an annual in- 
crease in railway wages in Great Britain of approximately 
$60,000,000. It is probable, therefore, that the government 
treasury during 1916 was obliged to meet a considerable 
deficit on the part of the railways and that this condition will 
continue until the end of the war. 

It should not be overlooked that while the agreement of 
the government with the railways appears fair to all the roads, 
yet it may work injustice as between individual companies. 
For example, a road handling a million tons and earning a 
net revenue of $100,000 before the war, may now be carrying 
several times the pre-war traffic and yet be forced to be con- 
tent with the same net revenue. Another road might be so 
placed as to be doing less than its normal business, and yet 
be receiving its normal net revenue. 

At the outset of the war, the government allowed nothing 
to the railways to cover increased interest payments on ac- 
count of new investment since the war began. The injustice 
of such an omission has become apparent, however, and the 
government has recently agreed to provide for the payment 
of interest at 4 per cent on all new capital invested by the 
railways since August 4, 1914, on new lines or branches, 
terminals, equipment or other facilities put into use since 
January 1, 1913. By “new” is meant additional investment 
over and above ordinary renewals and replacements. 

Another adjustment has related to maintenance expenses. 
Under the stress of war service, the railways have not kept 
road and equipment up to the normal maintenance level. The 
government has taken cognizance of this situation, and is 
allowing the roads to make maintenance charges in their ex- 
pense accounts, regardless of whether the maintenance is 
actually carried out or is deferred. As a result, many rail- 
Ways have accumulated considerable reserves for future work 
of this kind. As one English journal quaintly puts it, they 
are “full of funds,” which they are investing to a large extent 
mM war loans, 

That the service of the British railways to the nation at 
War has been well nigh incalculable is fully recognized. Lord 
Kitchener, former Premier Asquith, and many others high in 
the British war councils have publicly expressed the deep 
obligation of the empire to the railway system for its services. 

These services have assumed a number of forms. Not only 
have the railways handled the ordinary traffic of Great 
Br'ta'n, which itself has been heavier than usual, but in addi- 
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tion they have transported millions of troops and untold 
amounts of munitions and supplies with a high degree of 
efficiency. At the same time railway employees in large num- 
bers have enlisted under the colors. By the end of 1916 
nearly 150,000 men had been released by the railways for 
war duty; this was about 25 per cent of the normal force of 
employees, and 50 per cent of the men of military age. Again, 
the British railways have supplied many of their trained em- 
ployees to assist in the construction and operation of railways 
laid down in the military zone in France. They have also 
supplied skilled men to munitions factories, and have served 
the state in a thousand other ways. The balance sheet be- 
tween the British public and its railways is still open, and 
only the future will show on which side of the ledger the 
railways stand. It seems morally certain, however, that the 
balance will not be a debit item. 


RAILWAY WATER SUPPLY * 


By C. R. Knowles 


Superintendent of Water Service, Illinois Central, Chicago, 
Tilinois. 


An analysis of the use of 4,550,000,000 gal. of water per 
year on 2,000 miles of railroad indicated that locomotives 
consumed 3,367,000,000 gal., or 74 per cent; washing and 
filling boilers at terminals required 728,000,000 gal., or 16 
per cent; stationary power plants used 250,250,000 gal., or 
5% per cent, and 204,750,000 gal., or 4% per cent was 
used for sanitary and domestic purposes at shops, offices and 
miscellaneous buildings. The above figures are not given 
as a typical case; it is hard to arrive at average figures that 
can be applied to all roads, as such figures must be based on 
the facilities involved. 

The importance of the water service is founded not only 
on the cost of the initial investment, but on the fact that it 
forms a permanent item in the cost of operation, and if 
economy is to be gained the operating expense must be con- 
sidered rather than first cost. On the other hand, extrav- 
agant outlay does not always mean economical operation. 

The development of transportation by rail has made it 
necessary to provide improved facilities in every branch of 
railway operation. While water supply is among the most 
important of these requirements it has perhaps received less 
consideration than almost any other department, many rail- 
roads being apparently indifferent to the necessity for more 
economical and serviceable installations. While many of 
the water stations constructed 20 years or more ago are still 
in use, the expense for maintenance and operation is often 
excessive and an adequate supply uncertain. With freight 
trains on important trunk lines of low gradients loaded with 
2,000 to 5,000 tons, and with engine and tender storage of 
8,000 and 10,000 gal., the development of a water supply 
may certainly be classed among the most important features 
of modern railway operation. Not alone is the demand for 
an increased supply, but the higher pressure carried and the 
importance of maintaining fast passenger and freight 
schedules, together with the loss of time through keeping 
locomotives out of service for washing and repairs on account 
of bad water has created a demand for water of a better 
quality than that provided in former years. 

No figures are available as to the sources of water supply 
of American railroads, but the following statistics concerning 
municipal supplies are given by the United States Geological 
Survey: “In nearly 400 cities located in all parts of the 
United States and southern Canada, 40 per cent of the public 
water supplies are drawn from wells; 25 per cent from lakes, 
ponds or springs; 24 per cent from rivers and 11 per cent 
from mountain streams, impounded or otherwise. The total 


* Abstracted from a paper presented before the New York Rail 
Club:on April 20, 1917. ilroad 
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volume of water taken from other sources is, of course, greatly 
in excess of that taken from wells.” While municipal water 
supplies are used for domestic purposes, rather than for 
boiler supply, their various sources may be taken as a fair 
average of the sources of water used for railway purposes, 
for the reason that the railroads are compelled to look to the 
same places as the municipalities through which they oper- 
ate, in many instances purchasing their supply from cities 
and towns along their lines. 

The general tendency of railroads has been to attempt to 
standardize the pumping equipment along with other com- 
mon standards, it being assumed in many instances that if 
certain equipment gave good results under certain conditions 
that it should be adopted as standard and used in all cases, 
regardless of local conditions. While it is desirable to adopt 
certain standards as applying to water supply, such as tanks, 
pump houses, etc., it is a mistake to include the pumping 
equipment in such standardization, except where such equip- 
ment will not be materially affected by varying conditions so 
often found in establishing a pumping station. 

The life of a properly constructed pipe line will probably 
be several times that of the pumping equipment and the 
consumption materially increased before it has served its 
usefulness, accordingly the importance of providing for 
future growth as well as present requirements should not 
be overlooked. ‘Too much stress cannot be placed upon the 
maintenance of pipe lines. We are inclined to overlook this 
feature for the reason that they are for the most part under- 
ground, but if they were brought to the surface and their 
true condition realized it would doubtless prove an instruc- 
tive but very unpleasant surprise. 

Up to within the past few years standard tanks rarely 
exceeded a capacity of 50,000 to 60,000 gal., while the tanks 
on many lines today include some holding 100,000 to 150,- 
000 gal., and even 200,000 gal. While the tendency toward 
larger tanks has been marked, the development along this 


line has been all too slow and the efficiency of the water - 


service is impaired to a great extent by limited storage. Par- 
ticularly is this true at terminals where a large number of 
engines take water within a short time, and at roadside 
stations where the capacity will not carry over without the 
employment of night pumpers, thus materially increasing the 
cost of the water. It is not economy to erect a tank good for 
a life of thirty or forty years, and then find within a few 
years that it is too small to supply the demand without con- 
tinuous pumping. 

Fuel costs form one of the heaviest expenses in connection 
with the operation of water stations, and the field for 
economies in this direction is a large one. These economies 
may be effected in many ways. More efficient pumping 
equipment, properly designed boilers and feed water heaters 
all play a part in the economical operation of steam plants, 
while internal combustion engines designed to operate on 
low-priced oils, carburetors designed to permit of use of 
distillate instead of gasolene, will reduce fuel costs where 
internal combustion engines are used. 

An idea of what may be accomplished along this line is 
given by comparing the fuel costs of the Illinois Central for 
the firscal years 1915 and 1916. During 1915 27,734 tons 
of screenings and 23,846 tons of lump and mixed coal 
was used at a total cost of $51,998, while in 1916, not- 
withstanding an increase of 998,681,837 ton miles and 
4,138,894 passenger miles, the consumption of screenings 
was 29,276 tons and of lump and mixed coal 10,892 tons, at 
a cost of $41,374, a decrease for the year of $10,624. During 
the same period the consumption of gasolene was decreased 
15,434 gal., showing a net saving in the cost of fuel for 
internal combustion engines of $2,073.59. 

With the exception of a few of the larger railroad systems, 
no distinct water departments are maintained. On _ the 
majority of roads the development of water supply and design 
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and construction of water stations is handled by some one 
in the engineering department in connection with other 
duties, while the maintenance and operation comes under 
the supervisor or foreman of bridges and buildings, whose 
principal duties are along other lines. In fact, providing 
water for locomotives and other railway purposes is a feature 
of railway operation that varies more widely than any other 
department on the railroad. 

The many different methods of handling water supply on 
railroads may be accounted for in the fact that only a few 
years ago this department of the railroad was not consid- 
ered of any great importance, as the quantity of water re- 
quired was not great and the quality was a matter that was 
given but little consideration. Conditions have changed with 
modern railway operation, and the water requirements on 
the railroads of today call for water service of the highest 
order. 

The investments necessary to provide improved facilities, 
together with the cost of pumping and properly treating the 
large quantities of water required, represents such heavy 
expenditures that more careful and extensive investigation 
should be given the subject of water supply with a view of 
greater economy and more satisfactory service. To accom- 
plish the desired results a well organized water department 
is necessary. The organization of such a department does 
not necessarily mean a heavy additional expense for salaries, 
etc., but rather the reconstruction of the existing organiza- 
tion, placing the forces used in water service on a definite 
basis with a supervising head directing the energies of the 
department in the proper channels. In fact, reorganizing 
the water service forces as a distinct unit would on many 
roads effect an actual reduction of force. 

A water department organization does not always mean 
that the division of local forces are materially changed where 
water service men are locally employed and the nucleus of 
an organization exists, but rather that the local officers and 
the engineering department are relieved of the duties inci- 
dental to the design and development of water facilities, and 
the work placed in the hands of those trained along this par- 
ticular line. That there is an urgent necessity for such an 
organization has been proved by the results obtained by 
the roads which have established a department to handle 
this important feature of railroad operation. 


Repuctnc Coat TrarFic.—It is a very wise action on 
the part of Mr. Guy Calthrop, in his position of Controller 
of Coal Mines, issuing a circular to coal owners, factors 
and merchants, suggesting that they should not make for- 
ward contracts for longer periods than three months. In 
view of the demands upon the railways it is obvious that it 
is necessary to limit the scope of future commitments, as at 
any time restrictions on transit may be made. —Railway 
Gazette, London. 


ZEPPELINS Now Have Less Fears ror ENGLAND.—Not 
only the travelling public but most railway officers will be 
glad to know that the regulations as to passengers lowering 
the blinds after dark have been withdrawn. These regula- 
tions have not had the same unfortunate effects as those in 
reference to the reduced lighting, but they have contributed 
to accidents through passengers alighting when the train 
stopped outside a station, or from alighting on the wrong 
side. They have, further, caused many passenger to be over- 
and under-carried and led to overtime at stations. However, 
they are now a thing of the past, as on March 22 the Home 
Secretary, under Regulation 11 of the Defence of the Reaim 
Regulations, revoked the previous instructions. It has now 
been arranged that in all railway carriages shall appear 4 
notice to the effect that the order as to lowering the blinds 's 
cancelled, and adding that the lights in the carriages 
be extinguished in cases of necessity—Railway Gaz 
London. 
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E. J. PEARSON SUCCEEDS HOWARD ELLIOTT 
ON THE NEW HAVEN 


Edward J. Pearson, vice-president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford since March 9, 1916, has been elected 
president of the company, succeeding Howard Elliott. A 
statement given out by Mr. Elliott follows: 

“With much regret I have come to the conclusion that it 
is for the best interest of my family and myself to relieve 
myself of the work incident to the executive management of 
the New Haven Road and its associated properties. I con- 
sidered taking this step a year ago, but felt that the work 
of re-organizing the staff of the company had not gone 
far enough to justify me in retiring. Nearly four years ago 
the directors of the company asked me to come to New 
England and help adjust a very complicated transportation 
situation. I wanted to take up the work because it involved 
interesting railroad and economic problems; because I am a 
believer in New England and 
its future, and because of 
personal interests in New 
England. 

“The actual conditions sur- 
rounding the New Haven 
and the obstacles to its prog- 
ress that developed shortly 
after I came were unusual, 
unexpected and unforeseen. 
The attitude of the Federal 
Government, resulting in a 
complete dissolution of the 
New Haven system; the de- 
claring illegal by the Massa- 
chusetts Courts of a plan 
which guaranteed $67,500,- 
000 in cash to pay floating 
debts and make needed im- 
provements; the numerous in- 
vestigations of the company’s 
affairs; the very serious busi- 
ness depression © beginning 
early in 1914 and lasting un- 
til the summer of 1915; the 
European war and the dis- 
turbed industrial conditions, 
all combined to complicate the 
work to be done, and to delay 
obtaining the results desired 
in the interest of the public, 
security-holders and the em- 
ployees. Then, too, public 
opinion was excited and ad- 
verse to the company. ‘The directors, officers and the em- 
ployees, and the bankers, who have helped to carry the float- 
ing debts, have all worked diligently and much has been 
accomplished in adjusting the affairs of the company, and 
laying a foundation upon which to build. 

After nearly a year of negotiation with the Department 
of Justice an agreement was made in 1914 which took 
from the control of the company a very large amount 
of its property. This agreement with the government 
Was entered into by the company to save it, and changed 
the entire situation. The failure of the plan to issue $67,- 
500,000 convertible debentures left the company confronted 
With a floating debt of nearly $50,000,000 and no means of 
meeting it except by short-term notes. The floating debt 


at one time was nearly $56,000,000 but it has been reduced 
in the last three years to $43,000,000 and notes have just 
been sold for $45,000,00 to care for that indebtedness and 
leave $2,000,000 for improvements. 

‘Earnest efforts have been continuous for several years 
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to have the laws affecting the company in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island made harmonious, and there 
is a good chance of success this spring. Such legislation 
should permit the adoption of a plan for caring for the float- 
ing debt which hangs like a millstone about the neck of the 
company. 

‘How serious the depression of business and the demoral- 
ized condition of the affairs of the company were in 1914 
is evidenced by the fact that for the year ending June 30, 
1914, the company had only $268,000 left after paying ex- 
penses, taxes and fixed charges. For the three calendar years 
ending December 31, 1914, 1915 and 1916, the balance above 
fixed charges was: 


ee ROE CLOT ee se ee $182,960.36 
Ll rere Pre re eet a 4,659,139.76 
| eee reise 5,554,977.36 


“The various departments have been re-organized and 
strengthened, and new methods have been and are being 
introduced. Some of the important problems of the com- 
pany now are: 

“(1.) To adopt a plan for 
handling its floating debt, 
and for obtaining new capi- 
tal for improvements. In 
considering this the stock- 
holders should realize that 
they are the owners of the 
property and ought to come 
to its rescue by furnishing 
some new capital and not 
rely indefinitely upon banks 
and bankers for temporary 
loans which create a very un- 
certain and dangerous situa- 
tion. 

“(2.) To dispose of the 
so-called ‘Outside properties’ 
(which must be sold under 
the Federal decree) at a min- 
imum loss, and use that 
money for improvements or 
paying debts. 

“(3.) To obtain rates— 
freight, passenger, mail and 
express—that will enable the 
company to meet the steadily 
increasing wages and the in- 
creasing prices of materials, 
and the serious conditions 
imposed by the war. 

““(4.) To perfect every de- 
tail of management of the or- 
ganization and of the proper- 
ty so as to save the maximum amount of money. 

‘“(5.) To spend from earnings or from new capital enough 
money in the next five years to modernize the plant and 
make it adequate to the needs of New England—to provide 
better working conditions resulting in substantial economies, 
in the hope of paying a return to the shareholders. 

“The property is a wonderful one and its success now 
depends very largely upon the willingness of the stock- 
holders to help pay its debts and of the public to pay rates 
sufficient to meet the rising expenses and have enough left 
with which to make improvements and to improve the credit 
of the company; also, upon the conditions that will result 
from the entrance of the United States into the world war. 
The burdens on this country because of this war are not 
yet realized to the extent that they should be. Everyone will 
have to help—there must be self-denial—much inconve- 
nience and probably some suffering. The transportation sys- ’ 
tems of the country will without doubt have to give less 
service along some lines so as to conserve fuel, equipment 
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and men for war purposes, and doubtless travellers and ship- 
pers will be willing to accept the situation. 

“The property is in better condition to-day than for 
several years past, and a comprehensive plan of improve- 
ments has been made and much of the work is going on. 
$18,258,000 has been spent for equipment, additions and 
improvements and the protection of subordinate properties 
since June 30, 1914. The operating results of the New Haven 
and Central New England roads, which are managed as 
one property, compare for the years ending December 31, 
1913 and 1916, as follows: 


1913 


$7 2,356,585.62 
16,715,056.00 


1916 


$85,640,365.10 
25,125,268.54 


Operating Revenue 
Operating Income 
Ratio of Operating Expenses to Operating In- 


come—Per Cent 71.78 66.92 


“In 1916 a greater volume of business could have been 
handled if the facilities of the company had been better in 
the matter of tracks, terminals and powerful locomotives, 
and if the facilities of the receivers of freight had been such 
that loading and unloading of cars could have been made 
without delay. The results for the three months ending 
March 31, 1917, show an increase in gross revenues of 
$1,625,000 and in net of about $1,000,000. Gross reve- 
nues for April are showing good increases. Increases in 
net cannot be continued unless substantial increases in 
rates are permitted, because the company is beginning to 
feel the effect of the increased wages and prices of material, 
which effect will be cumulative and amount to large sums. 

“Public opinion is much more favorable to the company 
than four years ago, and the relations of the company to 
the state and Federal governments are harmonious and co-op- 
erative. 

“Feeling the need of an occupation that will permit me a 
little more time for my family and myself, and the necessity 
of less severe work after nearly 37 years of almost con- 
tinuous service, I have asked to be relieved of the work and 
responsibility with which I have been burdened for nearly 
four years. 

“T have given of my best in an effort to solve the company’s 
problems. I feel that much has been accomplished, and I 
hope to be of some assistance in the future. 

“T shall remain a director as long as desired and help in 
any way I can about the financial plan, the sale of the ‘out- 
side properties,’ the general policy of the company, and will 
advise with the officers as frequently as desired by them. 

“As a member of the committee of five railway executives 
appointed at the request of the National Council of Defense, 
I shall endeavor to help New England obtain the necessary 
fuel, food and supplies. 

“T want to express my thanks to the many men in the 
service, officers and employees, who have worked hard and 
loyally to help carry the company along up to the present time 
—to the public service commissions that have been helpful, 
and to the press that has been most cordial and helpful in 
pointing out the great necessity of rehabilitating the com- 
pany in the interest of New England, and to many public 
bodies and patrons of the road. 

“The board of directors have authorized me to announce 
the election, to take effect May 1, of E. J. Pearson as presi- 
dent of the New York, New Haven & Hartford; Benjamin 
Campbell as senior vice-president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and president of the New England Steam- 
ship Company, the Hartford & New York Transportation 
Company and the New Bedford, Martha’s Vineyard & Nan- 
tucket Steamboat Company; and the creation of a committee 
of intercorporate relations consisting of the presidents and 
vice-presidents of the various companies comprising the New 
Haven system. I am to be chairman of this committee and 
work with the various presidents to co-ordinate and harmon- 
ize the activities of the various companies.” 

Edward J. Pearson, who succeeds Mr. Elliott, is one of the 
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hardest workers among the many hard working railroad exec 
utives. Physically strong, with a remarkable memory fo 
details, sure of the soundness of his opinions and ready t 
tackle any problem, no matter how difficult, he faces abou 
the most difficult problem that there is to-day in the manage 
ment of an American railroad. Although an engineer b 
education—a graduate of Cornell—the greater part of M1 
Pearson’s work in recent years has been in the operating 
department. He was, however, chief engineer of the Chi 
cago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound, which built the Pacifi 
coast extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 01 
this big piece of work he showed great ability as an organ- 
izer. Most of his railroad work has been in the West, but 
for the last nine months as vice-president in charge o! 
operation, construction and maintenance he has been the 
active head of these departments of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. He is a man with original ideas, with 
large plans and strength of character necessary to carry out 
his own ideas against opposition. Personally rather diffident, 
in his work he has great tenacity of purpose and great self- 
confidence. He is a man who studies problems in detail. 

Edward J. Pearson was born in 1863 at Rockville, Ind. 
After graduating from the engineering department of Cornell 
University he began railroad work in 1880 as rodman on the 
Missouri Pacific. He worked later in the engineering 
department of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and in 1883 
became assistant engineer on the Northern Pacific. Two 
years later he was appointed supervisor of bridges, buildings 
and water supply of the Minnesota and St. Paul divisions. 
In 1890 he was appointed division engineer of the Eastern 
division of the Northern Pacific, and two years later was 
made principal assistant engineer at Chicago in charge of 
construction work of the Chicago terminal lines and the 
Wisconsin Central terminal, then being operated by the 
Northern Pacific. In 1894 Mr. Pearson was made super- 
intendent of the Yellowstone division of the Northern Pacitic, 
and in the following year was transferred as superintendent 
to the Rocky Mountain division. In 1898 he was made 
superintendent of the Pacific division and four years later 
was promoted to assistant general superintendent. In 1903 
he was made acting chief engineer, and in 1904 chief 
engineer. In December, 1905, he went to the St. Paul as 
chief engineer of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound. 
When this road was completed in 1911 he went to the 
Missouri Pacific as vice-president under Benjamin F. Bush, 
in charge of maintenance, operation and construction. He 
was there four years and then became vice-president of the 
Texas & Pacific in charge of all departments. He had been 
on the Texas & Pacific about a year when the vice-presidency 
of the New Haven was offered to him and he accepted. 


BRITISH RAtLWwAy-OWNED Canats.—According to the 
railway returns for the year 1913 the amount of capital in- 
vested in canals by the railways of the United Kingdom was 
£21,078,525 ($102,441,630) and the mileage was 1,033. 
The railways of England and Wales had 853 miles, which 
had cost £19,475,735 ($94,652,072), the Scottish companies 
had 84 miles on which £1,267,525 ($6,120,172) had been 
expended, while the Irish railways had 96 miles with an ex- 
penditure of £335,265 ($1,729,388). 


EUROPEAN PASSENGER Fare ApvANCES.—In all belliger- 
ent countries surrounding Switzerland railway passenger fare 
have been raised since the war, except in Germany, and she | 
now about to raise them. Moreover, even she has raised 
good deal of money by extra stamps on bills of lading and 
similar additional charges. Austria, on February 1, last, 
creased her railway fares for slow trains by 15 to 43 | 
cent and for express trains by 10 to 30 per cent, whil 
January 1, 1917, she raised the cost of general and ot 
season tickets. 
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The Chicago & Alton recently granted an increase in pay of 
from $10 to $25 a month to its chief despatchers, assistant de- 
spatchers, yardmasters and traveling engineers. 


C. R. Richards, professor of mechanical engineering of the 
University of Illinois and head of that department since 1911, 
has been appointed dean of the college of engineering and di- 
rector of the engineering experiment station, to succeed W. F. M. 
Goss, who recently resigned to become president of the Railway 
Car Manufacturers’ Association of New York. 


The multiplex high speed telegraph apparatus of the Western 
Electric Company has been endorsed by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the British Postmaster-General and the system has 
been put in use on a circuit between London and Manchester. 
The report of the committee says that this system has handled 
at least two-thirds of the entire telegraphic traffic between these 
cities over a single circuit. 


Judge Brandmiller, of Youngstown, Ohio, co-operating with 
the chief of police and the officers of the railroad, has sentenced 
31 trespassers, arrested in a single day last week, to work ten 
days each at the Erie Railroad freight house; and also to fines 
of $5 and costs, the fine to be suspended if a man works in a 
satisfactory way. It is arranged to pay the men for their work 
$2.20 for ten hours. They are to sleep in the municipal lodging 
house and be fed at restaurants; and the money earned by 
working, less what is paid out, is to be paid to the men at the 
end of the ten days. 


Secretary Baker of the War Department has issued an an- 
nouncement that standard Pullman and tourist sleepers will not 
be used for the transportation of troops under ordinary condi- 
tions. Day coaches will be used on the basis of one officer to 
each double seat, and three men to each two double seats, this 
order to apply in all cases except journeys of unusual length 
covering more than one night and one day, which cases will 
be separately considered when they arrive. Secretary Baker 
said this regulation was necessary owing to the limited number 
of sleeping cars available. 


A number of purchasing agents and other railroad officers 
testified at a hearing this week before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission regarding the increased prices of coal. Among them 
were George G: Yeomans, purchasing agent of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; S. B. Wight, general purchasing agent 
of the New York Central; A. W. Thompson, vice-president, and 
E. H. Bankard, purchasing agent of the Baltimore & Ohio; G. N. 
Orcutt, vice-president of the Erie; M. S. Connors, general man- 
ager of the Hocking Valley, and J. T. Wallis, superintendent 
of motive power, and S. Porcher, purchasing agent of the 
Pennsylvania. 


H. C. Phillips, general secretary of the Presidents’ Conference 
Committee for the Federal Valuation of the Railroads, has issued 
acircular explaining in detail the requirements of the supplemental 
instructions to order No. 7, issued by the division of valuation 
with reference to the scheduling of land of the carrier. This 
circular contains detailed suggestions regarding the manner in 
which carriers can comply with this order and calls attention to 
the complaint made by the director of the division of valuation 
recently that the returns to be made by the roads under this 
order have been very dilatory, as a result of which he has given 
notices in some instances that he will be compelled to ask the 
commission to impose the penalty mentioned in the act for non- 
compliance if the returns are not filed within the specified 
time. 


More Labor Agitation 


Shop crafts on a number of lines west of Chicago and St. 
Louis have made formal requests for advances in pay and shorter 
hours of work. In general the men are asking for 10 cents 
more an hour and an eight-hour working day. A strike of 700 





telegraph operators of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas was called 
on April 19 by H. C. Braham, president of the order of railway 
telegraphers. The men are demanding recognition of the order 
of railway telegraphers. Another source of complaint is that 
the Katy has recently been substituting telephone stations for 
telegraph stations on its line. 


Railway Exective Committee on National Defense 


The executive committee of the American Railway Associa- 
tion Special Committee on National Defense, of which Fairfax 
Harrison, president of the Southern Railway, is chairman, and 
which is to direct the operation of the railways for war pur- 
poses, held its first session at Washington beginning on Monday. 
The committee will hold frequent, or, if necessary, continuous 
sessions in Washington. E. E. Clark, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has been designated by the commission to 
sit with the committce as an ex-officio member. Questions of 
car service were discussed at the first meeting, and members of 
the Car Service Commission were called into conference. 





Court Says Insufficient Revenues Mean Inadequate Service 


That courts as well as shippers are beginning to more fully 
recognize that adequate service is more important than low 
rates is evidenced by a recent opinion of the Illinois Supreme 
Court in a grain rate case which had been pending for several 
years. (State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois ex rel. 
Farmers’ Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association et al. v. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co. et al.) The court said in part: 

“The railroads are entitled to fair treatment and to charge 
such rates as will enable them to make a fair return on the 
capital invested in those enterprises, and the shippers and 
patrons: of the railroads are entitled to protection from ex- 
tortionate charges, and to have their products carried at reason- 
abie rates. Primarily as a practical matter of business the 
farmers, the shippers and the business interests of the country 
want service, they want cars for their products and merchandise, 
and want the railroads kept in such condition and with suf- 
ficient equipment to handle the business of the country under 
conditions which, as shown by the evidence before the com- 
mission, and which we know as a matter of common observa- 
tion, have changed since the maximum rates were fixed by the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission in 1906. It would be a 
short-sighted policy and result in enormous losses to the farmers 
and shippers if the railroads were not able on account of inade- 
quate receipts to provide the cars and other betterments neces- 
sary to take care of the business offered them.” 


Trade Journals Declare for Universal Service 


The New York Business Publishers’ Association, composed 
of the trade and technical journals in New York, unanimously 
adopted resolutions at its monthly meeting Monday night indors- 
ing universal military training and service, and pledging its sup- 
port to the government in the sale of bonds necessary to carry 
on the war. Colonel Charles E. Sherrill, ex-minister to Argen- 
tina, introduced the resolution advocating universal military 
service. He obtained the consent of the publishers to send 
the following telegram to the United States senators from New 
York: 

“Last spring, during the great preparedness movement in- 
itiated by New York City’s parade of 140,000, and resulting in 
about 2,800,000 paraders in over 90 cities, the one most efficient 
factor was the unremitting co-operation of the trade journals. 
As a result of that experience, they tonight, assembled as the 
New York Business Publishers’ Association, representing 100 
trade journals, unanimously oppose the volunteer system for 
raising our army, and declare themselves emphatically in favor of 
universal military service in war as the only practical and demo- 
cratic method of defending our great republic.” 

The editorial conference of the New York Business Pub- 
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lishers’ Association, Inc., has also pledged its support. An offer 
to the government by 277 class journals of the United States 
to give editorial co-operation and free advertising space to sup- 
port government activities in connection with the war was made 
Jast week. The telegrams offering this co-operation were taken to 
Washington on April 17 by Arthur J. Baldwin, vice-president, 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, and A. C. Pearson, secretary 


of the United Publishers’ Corporation. They were received by 
Secretary Daniels of the Navy Department; George Creel, the 
recently appointed head of the Board on Censorship and Pub- 
licity; Grosvenor B. Clarkson, secretary of the Council of Na- 
tional Defence, and Howard E. Coffin, of the Advisory Board 
to the Council. 

The Railway Age Gazette and all other Simmons-Boardman 
papers are members of the New York Business Publishers’ 
Association, Inc., and of the editorial conference. 


Committee on Shipping 


At the meeting of the Council of National Defense at Wash- 
ington on April 21 there was created a Committee on Shipping, 
to consist of Chairman Denman, of the Federal Shipping Board; 
P, A. S. Franklin, president, International Mercantile Marine; 
H. H. Raymond, president, Coastwise Shipping Association; 
Eugene T. Chamberlain, commissioner, Bureau of Navigation, 
Department of Commerce; D. T. Warden, manager of the 
foreign shipping department, Standard Oil Company; L. H. 
Sherman, vice-president, W. R. Grace & Co.; E. M. Bull, 
vice-president of E. M. Bull & Co., and Frank C. Munson, presi- 
dent of the Munson Steamship Line. The function of the Com- 
mittee on Shipping will be to advise with the U. S. Shipping 
Board, and to report through Mr. Denman to the council as to 
the best methods of increasing tonnage available for shipment 
to the Allies. It is understood that one of the projects to be 
considered is a plan for taking any available boats now engaged 
in coastwise traffic for the trans-atlantic service. 


Russian Railway Officers Not Allowed Enough Leeway 


What is needed to make the operation of the Russian railways 
more efficient is more leeway for subordinate officers on the part 
of the governmental authorities, says Mr. Charles M. Muchnic, 
vice-president of the American Locomotive Sales Corporation, 
in a letter to Secretary of Commerce Redfield. Mr. Muchnic’s 
letter was brought out by a report circulated in Washington 
recently to the effect that the Russian government had appealed 
to the United States for assistance in improving and rebuilding 
its railways. It was reported that a project was under way 
for sending to Russia a large number of American railway men 
of all ranks and from all branches of the service for that 
purpose. Muchnic, in connection with his work, has studied 
the Russian railway situation very closely. In his letter to 
Secretary Redfield he said: 

“It is wrong and unfair to assume that Russian railway men 
as individuals do not understand their business, or’ are not as 
capable as other railway engineers in any part of the world. 
The alleged chaotic conditions that exist on the Russian railways 
are not due to the individual men, or to the executive officials of 
various sections or divisions of their railways, but to the central 
organization that directed such railways, and which virtually 
deprived the managers, superintendents, master mechanics or 
other executives in subordinate positions of the necessary free- 
dom of action that is essential in operating successfully a rail- 
way or any other enterprise. 

“Therefore the remedy does not lie, in my estimation, in send- 
ing these practical railway men to Russia, who could not acquire 
in less than three years a knowledge of Russian conditions, 
which are totaliy different from ours, a knowledge of the lan- 
guage or idiosyncracies of the people, and of the ability of the 
rank and file whom they have to direct; it lies in the reorganiza- 
tion of the central administrative office of the Russian railways, 
i e., of the ministry of railways. 

“My ‘belief is that a greater service could be rendered Russia 
and the problems the Russian railways are confronted with 
could be solved much more expeditiously and smoothly by send- 
ing a commission of a few big railway men of the type of Un- 
derwood or Daniel Willard, who, with broad powers of sugges- 
tion and direction, would act as advisory board to the ministry 
of railways. Such a board could institute the reforms that are 
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doubtless necessary in the operation of the railways of Russi 
without creating any friction or antagonism, and could utiliz 
the excellent material that exists in Russia in the rank and 4] 
of the large Russian army of efficient railway executive officials. 


President Rea on Proposed Rate Advance 


Speaking for the eastern carriers, Samuel Rea, president 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, made a statement regarding th: 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s orders allowing the road 
to file supplements proposing an increase in freight rates. H 
pointed out that the proposed effective date of the new rates 
is to be July 1, and they must be filed with the commission :; 
least 50 days in advance of that time, or by May 11. “This wil! 
give at least 50 days in which the commission may carry out 
its expressed purpose of hearing and considering any protests 
against the advance before the effective date,” he said, “and 
the carriers earnestly hope that, in view of the emergency thai 
exists, the commission will find it possible to decide the cas 
within that period without the necessity for a suspension to a 
later date. 

“The railroads have never asked that the case be decided 
without a full hearing. They believe that the fullest investiga- 
tion by the commission will demonstrate the necessity of in- 
creasing their revenues if the railroads are to be placed in a 
condition to serve the country properly in view of the great task 
imposed upon them as result of the war. They feel, how- 
ever, that the commission has a full knowledge of the situation, 
and should be able to ascertain all the facts which should in- 
fluence its decision between now and July 1. 

“The bulletin issued today by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the earnings and expenses of the railroads for the 
month of February reveals clearly the decreasing tendency of 
railway net earnings which has been apparent for many months, 
and which has not yet had its full effect. For the month of 
February, while gross earnings were still increasing, expenses 
were increasing so much faster that they consumed 78.37 per 
cent of the railway earnings in that month, as compared with 
70.19 per cent in the corresponding month of the previous year. 
This is in spite of the fact that the February figures do not 
in many cases yet include the increased prices of fuel which 
are being superimposed on enormous increases in all kinds 
of materials and supplies, and the increased wages brought 
about directly and indirectly by the Adamson law. The rail- 
roads are not asking higher rates for the purpose of increasing 
their profits, but to measurably offset known increased expenses 
at a time when the demands to be imposed upon them require 
that they shall have the ability to properly perform their duties 
to the country. 

“The railroads are gratified that the commission has shown 
its appreciation of the importance of presenting the question 
for consideration in this manner, thereby avoiding the great 
expenses and delay incident to the publication of complete 
tariffs.” 


A. R. A. Spring Meeting Postponed Indefinitely 


In view of the present national crisis and the earnest desire 
of railroad companies to render the greatest service and to 
heartily co-operate with the government in the conduct of the 
war, the executive committee of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation has postponed indefinitely the spring session of the asso- 
ciation which was to have been held May 16. 


Association of Railway Claim Agents 


The convention of the Association of Railway Claim Agents, 
scheduled for May 16, 17 and 18, at Cincinnati, Ohio, has b 
indefinitely postponed. 

In due time, as circumstances may permit, a special busines 
meeting may be called to decide the course of the associati 
during the period of.the war. 


Boiler Makers’ Supply Men’s Association 


The executive committee of the supply manufacturers « 
ganization which meets in conjunction with the Master Be le 
Makers’ Association has decided not to hold an exhibit 
year. 
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MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months, The full list of meetings and conventions is pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month. 


Arr Brake Association.—F, M. Nellis, Room 3014, 165 Broadway, New 
York City. Next annual convention, May 1-4, 1917, Hotel Chisca, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DeEMURRAGE OFFicERS.—F. A. 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. 
ville, N. C. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Cen- 
tral, Chicago, Ill, Next meeting, June, 1917, Denver. 

AMERICAN Raitway Master MEcHANIcs’ AssociaTIon.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 
_ n Bldg., Chicago. Next meeting, June 13-20, Atlantic City, 


Pontious, 455 
Next meeting, July 18, 1917, Ashe- 


American Society oF Civir ENGINEERS.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
t., New York. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in month, 
except July and —— 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. Next convention, May 21-24, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaiLway AccounTING OFFicers.—E. R ood- 
son, Rooms 1116-8 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting, May 30, 1917, Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Va. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—W, I 
Superintendent of Telegraph, Indiana Harbor Belt, 
Next meeting, Apri} 19, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

CanaDIAN Rartway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CanaDIAN Society .oF Civit EnGineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, lst Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 

/ January, Montreal. 

Car ForeMen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

CENTRAL Raitway CLus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

CincINNATI Rartway Cius.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 
Rys., 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday, 

‘ February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

Enctnegers’ Society oF WEsTERN PennsyLvania.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freignt Crarm Assoc1ation.—Warren P. Taylor, Traffic Manager, R. F. & 
P., Richmond, Va. Annual convention, June 19, Chicago, III. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
coding 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 

icago. 

INTERNATIONAL RartLway Fue. Association.—J. G. Crawford, C. B. 
R. R., 702 E. 51st St., Chicago. 

Sherman, Chicago. 

Master BorLerMAKERS’ AssocratTion.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
— — Annual convention, May 22-25, Hotel Jefferson, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Master Car Buripers’ Association.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., 

5 hicago. Next meeting, June 13-20, Atlantic City, N. J. 

New Encianp Rariroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 

¥ July, August and September, Boston. 

New York Rartroap Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 

: 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

NraGaRA FRrontTIER Car MeEn’s Assocration.—Geo. A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

PaciFic_ Ratrtway Crus.—W. S. Wollner, Assistant to Chief Engineer, 
Northwestern Pacific R. R., San Francisco, Cal. 

Pror1a_AssocraTION OF RatLroap Orricers.—F. C. Stewart, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 

; Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rarrroap Crus oF Kansas City.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas City. 

Raitway Crue or Pirtsrurcu.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, BR... Sta, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August. Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial- 
Annex Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

RarLway DEvELopMENT Assocration.—D. C. Welty, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, St. L., Iron Mt. & So., 1047 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. 

y Louis. Annual meeting, May 9-11, Louisville, Ky. 

RaiLway Sricnat Assocration.—C. C. Rosenberg, Myers Bldg., Bethlehem, 

; Pa. Next meeting, June 12-13, Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. 

RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ AssociaTion.—J. P. Murphy, N. Y. C. R. R., Box 

C, Collinwood, Ohio. Annual convention, May 21-23, Hotel Sherman, 


Chicago. 
RicmmMonp Rartroap Crus.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
in month, except June, July and 


.. Connelly, 
Gibson, Ind. 


Next meeting, May 14-17, Hotel 


Regular meetings, 2d Monday 
: August. 
St. Louis Rati.way Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
: August, St. Louis. 
SOUTHERN & SouTMWESTERN RarLway Cius.—A, J. Merrill, Grand Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
‘ July, September, November, 10 a. m., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 
TrarFric CLus or Cutcaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 
TrarFric Crus oF New Yorx.—C, A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

TRaFFic Crus _ or PitrssurcH.—D, L. Wells, Gen’l Ag’t, Erie R. R., 1924 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings bi-monthly, Pittsburgh. 
TRAIN DESPATCHERS’ AssoctaTIon OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 

Ur Ave., Chicago. Next meeting, June 19, Fresno, Cal. 
tam Society oF EnGineers.—Frank W. Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 
Ww cept July and August, Salt Lake City. 
FSTERN CANADA Raritway Crius.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
Ww cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 
ESTERN Rartway Crus.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 
Regular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
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Trafic News | 


The Denver & Rio Grande will inaugurate open-top observa- 
tion car service through the Royal Gorge and through the Black 
Canyon of the Gunnison, beginning May 13. 








The Chicago Association of Commerce, in a statement given 
out recently, endorsed the bill now pending in the IIlinois legis- 
lature providing for an increase in passenger fares in IIlinois 
from 2 cents a mile to 2.4 cents. 


A hearing will take place in the United States District Court 
at St. Louis on April 30, on the petition of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for an injunction to restrain the railroads 
operating between Illinois points and St. Louis from charging 
intrastate rates discriminatory against the interstate passenger 
rate of 2.4 cents. 


The schedules of the Panama Limited of the Illinois Central 
and the Sunset Limited of the Southern Pacific have been 
changed so that direct connection can be made from one train 
to the other at New Orleans, La. The Panama Limited now 
arrives in New Orleans 15 minutes earlier and the Sunset 
Limited leaves 30 minutes later, the extra half hour being ab- 
sorbed in the running time between New Orleans and Houston, 
Tex. 


In spite of the recent decision of the Missouri State Supreme 
Court, permitting the Missouri Public Service Commission to 
put into effect freight and passenger rates higher than those 
provided for by state statute, the commission has postponed the 
date when the new passenger tariffs shall become effective, pend- 
ing a hearing set for May 31. No order was made with refer- 
ence to the freight rate increase, which will go into effect twenty 
days after the tariff is filed with the commission. 


The Illinois Central and 36 other railroads of Illinois recently 
filed an appeal in the Sangamon County Circuit Court from the 
order of the State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois re- 
garding the distribution of grain cars. The order required the 
railroads to distribute grain cars at various stations in propor- 
tion to the amount of business the stations have done on the 
average in the last four years and that cars be distributed among 
shippers at each station in proportion to their immediate require- 
ments. 


With reference to the bill now pending in the Illinois state 
legislature, proposing an advance in intrastate passenger rates 
from 2 cents to 2.4 cents, the directors of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association have passed the following resolution: 
“Resolved, That the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association is in 
favor of House Bill 681, which provides for the increase of the 
maximum passenger rate in Illinois from 2 cents to 2.4 cents, 
provided, however, the measure shall be so amended so that no 
increase shall be made without the approval of the State Public 
Utilities Commission. We believe the proposed measure is 
strictly in harmony with the recommendations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the United States, and that it would 
serve the best interests not only of the carriers, but of the in- 
dustries of Illinois.” 


The aggregate shortage of freight cars on the railroads of 
the United States on April 1, as reported to the American Rail- 
way Association, was 143,059. This was an increase of 12,977 
cars over the shortage on March 1, and was the largest reported 
since the present freight congestion and shortage began last 
September, as well as the largest car shortage ever reported 
by the railroads. This large increase in shortage is, no doubt, 
due in part to the practice of shippers, who, because of their 
knowledge of probable delays, double their orders accordingly, 
It is believed also that in reporting shortages there is much 
duplication. A shipper frequently files an identical order for 
cars with all railroads that could take his shipment. Manufac- 
turers and consumers nowadays frequently place orders for 
materials with a number of companies, hoping thereby to secure 
a full amount of material needed, and each recipient of these 
orders then usually files a request immediately for enough cars 
for the whole lot. 
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Embargo on Arms to Mexico 


An important embargo from a military point of view was 
recently placed by the railroads of the country at the direction 
of the United States Government. Hereafter no shipments of 
arms Or ammunition may be moved to Mexican border points 
unless covered by a government bill of lading or expressly 
approved by the war department. The prohibition not only 
covers the acceptance of shipments at points of origin, but also 
in transit. 


Hardwood Lumbermen Oppose Rate Advances 


At a meeting of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
at Memphis, Tenn., on April 17, a resolution was passed which 
called for prompt and vigorous action on the part of the asso- 
ciation in opposition to the advanced rates proposed by the rail- 
ways. The resolution reads in part as follows: 

“During last five years the carriers have asked for and re- 
ceived tremendous increases in rates on forest products. This 
is especially true of the Mississippi Valley territory, where very 
heavy increases have been allowed, in some instances amounting 
to 40 per cent. In I. & S. dockets Nos. 184, 520, 745, 775 and 
other advances were allowed. In the last named docket we were 
practically assured by the carriers that, if they succeeded in get- 
ting this advance, they would not undertake any further ad- 
vances in hardwood rates. In view of these radical advances we 


feel that no further advances should be allowed from this section 
in the rates on hardwood forest products; therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That any advances in hardwood rates be suspended, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission hold a full investiga- 
tion at which both carriers and shippers can be heard, etc.” 


Illinois Manufacturers Favor Rate Advances 


The traffic committee of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has adopted the following resolution relative to railroad 
rates : 

“Whereas, Conditions now existing compel increased expendi- 
tures by the carriers to meet greater operating costs; and, 

“Whereas, The carriers by application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have asked permission to advance rates gen- 
erally from 5 per cent to 15 per cent; and, 

“Whereas, The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, after due 
consideration, deem the carriers’ application for increased rates 
just; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Traffic Committee of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association respectfully recommend that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission permit the carriers by appropriate gen- 
eral tariffs, to establish such increased rates as in the judgment 
of the commission they are justly entitled to, and that pending 
conclusion of a proper but not too protracted investigation by 
the commission such tariffs be not suspended in the usual 
manner.” 


Embargoes Shifting 


Although quite a number of embargoes on traffic between Chi- 
cago and the seaboard are being lifted or modified at various 
points, a like number of new embargoes are being placed at 
other points. The condition of traffic in this area seems to be 
one of shifting from one point to another rather than showing 
any permanent general improvement. The Delaware & Hudson, 
which on March 24 placed an embargo on freight from con- 
necting lines through junction points south and west of Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., and Albany, destined to points on or via connect- 
ing lines at Schenectady, Mechanicville, Troy and Albany, re- 
cently modified that embargo to permit shipments of livestock, 
perishables, railroad and government freight. It will also accept 
coal, iron and steel, lumber and cement when cars are loaded to 
full marked or cubic capacity. On April 19, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad placed an embargo on all grain billed to Altoona, Pa., 
or Renovo for reconsignment. While various embargoes on 
freight destined to the port of New York were recently modified, 
further restrictions were placed on the movement of freight to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. The Merchants’ and Miners’ Trans- 
portation Company recently extended its embargo on freight 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore and other nearby points to cover 
all freicht from connecting lines for movement northbound 
by its Baltimore-Boston ocean line. Although navigation is 
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opening on the St. Lawrence, the reservation of all shippin;: 
space for government supplies has forced the Canadian Pacifi 
and the Grand Trunk to embargo all export freight destined t 
the port of Montreal, except such as is consigned to or in th 
care of A. H. Harris, director of overseas transports. Of lat: 
there has been considerable congestion at transfer points fo: 
l. c. 1. freight in Ohio. Under date of April 16 the Erie placed 
an embargo on all |. c. 1. freight destined west to Youngstow: 
except foodstuffs, perishables, company and government mate 
rials. The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton similarly embargoed 
all 1. c. 1 freight for delivery at or to be handled through its 
freight house at Dayton, Ohio. A strike of truckers in the 
joint freight house of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, and th: 
Hocking Valley at Toledo, caused those roads to place an em 
bargo last week on perishable freight in 1. c. 1. lots destined 
for that point. 


Car Service Rules Criticized 


Shippers individually and collectively are showing increasing 
dissatisfaction with the present car service rules, which hay: 
been in effect since February 21. The executive committee oi 
the National Industrial Traffic League has directed the presi 
dent of the League to take up the matter of the rules with th 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and also with the commis 
sion on car service of the American Railway Association, ex 
pressing the view of the league that the present rules have not 
only failed to improve conditions, but have seriously interfered 
with the free movement of the traffic of the country, and that 
the rules have had sufficient trial to demonstrate their imprac 
ticability. The committee recommends that the attempt to en- 
force the rules now in operation be immediately abandoned, and 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission arrange as promptl) 
as possible a joint conference of representatives of the American 
Railway Association and shipping interests for the purpose of 
working out a satisfactory plan for the interchange of freight 
car equipment. 

At a meeting of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
at Memphis, Tenn., on March 17, a resolution was adopted ex- 
pressing the dissatisfaction of the association with the present 
rules, and urging that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
hold a hearing as soon as possible to investigate the possibilities 
of a universal car pool, and after a prompt and thorough in- 
quiry to recommend to Congress the passage of a bill legalizing 
a car pool arrangement under the supervision of the commis- 
sion. It was asserted that the car situation which has been con- 
fronting the hardwood forest products industry of the South for 
the last seven months has necessitated the closing of plants, 
throwing men out of employment, jeopardizing investments in 
the industry and causing great financial loss. The rules have 
not improved the situation, but, on the contrary, in many in- 
stances have had the effect of absolutely stopping empty foreign 
cars from coming to southern lines. 

There is disaffection also in the ranks of railway employees 
as a considerable number of lines are refusing to abide by the 
rules, among which are the following: The Canadian Govern- 
ment railways, the Canadian Northern, the Canadian Northern 
Ontario, the Canadian Northern Quebec, the Southern Railway 
System, the Central Vermont, the Grand Trunk, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, the International & Great Northern, the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma & Gulf, the Mobile & Ohio, the Pere Mar- 
quette, the Quebec, Montreal & Southern, the St. Louwis-San 
Francisco, the St. Louis Southwestern, the Toledo, St. Louis 
& Western and the Wabash. The St. Louis-San Francisco, on 
the grounds that it was being pressed against its will to s! 
the new rules by the commission on car service for the Amer- 
ican Railway Association and the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, appealed to shippers along its line to communicate to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission their approval of the stand 
it had taken. The Frisco’s criticism of the rules is in part 
follows: If an industry receives a carload of freight it canm 
reload the car unless it can load it to the owning line or where 
the owning line will participate in the through freight rate. 
matter how important a shipment may be, the consignee mu 
submit to having the car hauled away empty and wait until 
other car can be found for his load. The rules result in t 
movement of a great many cars empty that should move loa 
and, instead of relieving a freight blockade, add to it. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The commission has suspended until August 21 tariffs naming 
increased switching charges at Minneapolis and St. Paul on car- 
ioad freight switched between industries on the lines of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, and points of interchange with connections applicable on 
traffic originating at or destined: to points on connecting lines. 


An informal hearing on tariffs filed by the railroads increasing 
rates on iron ore from lake ports by 15 cents per ton was held 
before the suspension board of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington on Monday. Representatives of a num- 
ber of furnace operators asked that the tariffs be suspended pend- 
ing the issuance of the commission’s report on its general in- 
vestigation of ore rates, saying that while they were willing 
to help the railroads they could not stand two increases. When 
someone mentioned Clifford Thorne’s statement that the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio had contracted for some coal at $1.08 a ton, 
R. H. Large, coal traffic manager of the Pennsylvania, said that 
his company had contracted for about two million tons at a 
minimum price of $1.90, which was an increase of 80 cents as 
compared with last year’s price, and that for the still greater 
part of its requirement yet unfilled the price would be even 
greater. 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Baltimore & Ohio was cited to appear before the State 
Public Utilities Commission of Illinois on April 25 to show cause 
for the issuance of $136,823,800 of securities without the authority 
of the commission. 


The new public utilities act of Utah, to enforce the provisions 
of which a public utilities commission consisting of three mem- 
bers was created, became effective upon the approval of the 
governor on March 8, 1917. Under the act all public utilities, 
including transportation companies, are required to file with 
the commission their schedules of rates and fares, as well as 
rules and regulations governing them. The act contains the 
usual prohibitions against discrimination and rebating, and per- 
mits the granting of free transportation only to certain ex- 
cepted classes such as employees of common carriers and their 
families, ministers of religion, persons engaged in charitable or 
eleemosynary work, etc. 


COURT NEWS 


Sufficiency of Notice of Arrival of Freight | 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that a railroad com- 
pany in discharge of the diligence required of it to notify the 
owner of freight on its arrival at destination, under the Texas 
statute, is not bound to look for such person at any place other 
than the place of destination, as it is the duty of the owner to 
put himself in position to receive such notice at such place.— 
Texas & New Orleans v. Patterson (Tex.), 192 S. W., 585. 
Decided February 21, 1917. 





Rules as to Car Inspection 

In an action by the employee of a shipper for injuries received 
after loading a car, by the car door, the fastenings of which were 
loose, falling on him, it appeared that the railroad had a rule 
requiring shippers to present the inspection card with the bill of 
lading, the inspection to be made before loading the car. The 
Tennessee Supreme Court held that failure on the part of the 
shipper to observe this rule exonerates the railroad from liability 
for a defective condition of the car. The mere act of placing an 
uninspected car on the shipper’s loading track did not give him 
an implied invitation to load the car. Nor did such act extend 
an implied invitation to an employee of the shipper to use the 
car, since the railroad owed him no duty save through his rela- 
tior<hip with the shipper. A mere showing that one car had 
been loaded without such prior inspection was insufficient to es- 
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tablish a custom. Judgment for the plaintiff was reversed and 
the case dismissed —N. C. & St. L. v. Myers (Tenn.), 192 S. W. 
168. Decided February 21, 1917. 
Sufficiency of Employees for Job 

In an action by a track man for injury resulting in a rupture, 
it appeared that the plaintiff, with three others, was ordered to 
lift a rail for which work eight men should have been used. 
The Montana Supreme Court held that the proximate cause 
of his injury was his foreman’s order. The mere fact that the 
four men had just lifted another rail of the same size and 
weight in a different place and to a different height’ did not 
impute to him knowledge, as a matter of law, that the rail was 
too heavy. Judgment for the plaintiff was affirmed—Sorenson 
v. Northern Pacific (Mont.), 163 Pac., 559. 


Verbal Train Orders 

In a conductor’s suit for personal injuries from a collision 
the issue was whether a verbal order required him to hold his 
train or to proceed. The Pennsylvania Supreme Court held 
that expert testimony, that in the operation of trains written 
orders are safer than verbal orders, was inadmissible; and the 
erroneous admission of such testimony was calculated to mis- 
lead the jury by suggesting that, if the plaintiff’s order to hold 
the train was verbal, he was excusable if he forgot it or gave 
it his own construction. Judgment for the plaintiff was there- 
fore reversed.—Kuhn y. Ligonier Valley (Pa.), 100 Atl, 142. 
Decided January 8, 1917. 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act Superseding State Law 

A Florida statute defines the liabilities of railroad companies 
in certain cases, and creates a presumption of negligence in case 
of damage done to persons by the running of the locomotives or 
cars or other machinery of a railroad company. The Florida 
Supreme Court holds that this provision as to presumption of 
negligence is a matter of substance affecting the liability of 
railroad companies, and, being in conflict with the provisions 
of the federal employers’ liability act, it is superseded by the 
federal act, which is paramount and conclusive in cases in which 
it is applicable. Under that act the burden is on the plaintiff 
to prove negligence of the defendant that proximately caused 
the injury alleged—L. & N. v. Rhoda (Fla.), 74 So. 19. De- 
cided January 18, 1917. 





Hauling Defective Cars to Repair Points 

The Circuit Court of Appeals at Cincinnati has further con- 
strued section 4 of the amendment of 1910 to the Safety Ap- 
pliance Act. This amendment, the court said, was passed by 
Congress to modify the strictness of the act so as to permit the 
hauling of defective cars from the place where they are found 
to be defective to the nearest point at which repairs can be made. 
The question in the appeal concerned the construction which is 
to be put on the exception in the section reading: “nothing in 
this proviso shall be construed to permit the hauling of defective 
cars by means of chains instead of drawbars, in revenue trains, 
or in association with other cars that are commercially ‘used, 
unless such defective cars contain livestock or perishable freight.” 
The construction urged by the railroad and adopted by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals is that the clause excepts defective chained- 
up cars from the general hauling permission given in the body 
of the proviso, and as to them restricts that permission to some 
method which does not involve hauling them in association with 
other cars commercially used; and thus by inference it permits 
the hauling of a chained-up car to the nearest repair point by 
an engine devoted to only that car, or to hospital trains; or per- 
haps in some other way. The court rejected the alternative con- 
struction contended for by the Government and adopted by the 
court below. By this construction the exception would refer to 
three different classes of cars and would forbid the hauling of 
defective cars (a) by means of chains instead of drawbars; (b) 
in revenue trains, or (c) in association with other cars com- 
mercially used. If this construction were right, the Court of 
Appeals said, defective cars could not be hauled at all by means 
of chains instead of drawbars, nor could they be taken even to 
the nearest repair point unless by themselves and not in asso- 
ciation with commercial cars. The judgment of the district court, 


which penalized the Erie for hauling five defective cars from 
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its N K yard at Youngstown, Ohio, to its Briar Hill yard, four 
miles away, in a train in which there were mixed empties and 
loaded cars in commercial use and interestate commerce, was 
reversed.—United States v. Erie. Decided March 8, 1917. 

The Federal District Court for the Eastern District of Ken- 
tucky, in a decision by Judge Cochran, handed down October 14, 
1916, holds that hauling a defective car before the defect is dis- 
covered is unlawful. As under the original act any ‘hauling of 
a defectively equipped car was a violation thereof, and the 
amendment (April 14, 1910) only permits hauling of such a car 
after discovery of its defective condition to the nearest repair 
point for repairs, any other hauling and hence a hauling before 
discovery, though without fault in not discovering, is a violation 
of the statute. 

This was in a case against the Chesapeake & Ohio, charging 
violation of the law in moving a car from Covington, Ky., to- 
ward Silver Grove, Ky., about ten miles, an interstate car with 
a defective coupling apparatus. The car came from a connecting 
road at Cincinnati, just north of Covington. It.was in proper 
condition when it left Cincinnati; there was no inspection at 
Covington; and the defect was discovered and repaired at Silver 
Grove, which was the first place where the work could have been 
done. It appears that the defect was not discovered until the 
car reached Silver Grove. The court says: 

“Beyond question, under the safety appliance act as it stood 
before the amendment of April 14, 1910, the hauling of these 
cars was a violation thereof. According to the construction 
placed on the act by the Supreme Court, though a defect arose 
from no fault of the railroad company, and though it was igno- 
rant thereof and in no fault in not discovering it, if the railroad 
company hauled it any distance for any purpose, it violated the 
act. The amendment was enacted to relieve the statute of, at 
least, some of its absoluteness. The question is: To what ex- 
tent it did so. It provides that in case the coupling apparatus 
becomes defective whilst the car is being used it ‘may be hauled 
from the place where such equipment was first discovered to be 
defective or insecure to the nearest available point where such 
car can be repaired.’ It will be noted that the only hauling of 


‘a defectively equipped car which the amendment permits is from 


the place where the defective condition was first discovered to 
the nearest repair point, and, as it has been construed, then only 
for the purpose of repair. It says nothing about hauling such 
car before such discovery. Possibly there is room to say that 
it did not occur to the amendment, if we may personify it, that 
there would be any violation of the act if it was hauled before 
discovery, at least if there was no fault on the part of the rail- 
road company in not discovering it sooner, and, even more than 
this, to wit, that it is the presupposition of the amendment that 
there would be no violation in such a case. It would seem to be 
just as harsh to punish a railroad company for hauling a de- 
fective car, when it was not at fault in discovering its condition, 
as for hauling it after discovery to a repair point for repairs, 
when it could not be repaired at the place of discovery. If the 
permission of the amendment is limited to the latter hauling 
what we have then is this: If a car becomes defective out on 
the road at a point where it cannot be repaired, and it is at once 
discovered, there is no violation of the act in hauling the car to 
the nearest point for repairs; but if it is not discovered there 
is a violation in hauling the car from that point thereto, though 
there may be no fault in not discovering it before reaching such 
point, and it is discovered and repaired thereat.” 

The decisions of the Federal courts, in a number of cases 
cited, sustain the rule now laid down. One of the decisions 
(226 Fed., 683) is by Judge Martin A. Knapp, who said: 

“Without multiplying quotations, it is sufficient to say that the 
original act as construed by the courts made the carrier liable 
for any and every movement on its line, in interstate commerce, 
of a car whose coupling apparatus was out of order. Under no 
circumstances could such a car be hauled or used without vio- 
lating the statute; and the penalty was incurred when a car was 
moved in a defective condition, even if the carrier had been 
vigilant to discover the defect and yet was actually unaware of 
its existence. Indeed it was the severity of this absolute pro- 
hibition, which did not exempt the necessary movement to a 
repair shop, that led to the remedial amendment above quoted. 
But the relief thereby granted is limited by its express terms and 
manifest intent, and there is no warrant for its further ex- 
tension. i 
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UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Government Wins Land Grant Suit 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in a decision handed 
down on Monday, affirmed a decree of the district court io: 
the district of Oregon, enjoining the Southern Pacific from dis- 
posing of timber and minerals on lands comprised in the gran 
to the Oregon & California Railroad. The court also upheld the 
Chamberlain-Ferris law passed by Congress in 1916 forfeitin, 
the railroad’s title to over 2,000,000 acres of Oregon and Was 
ington land, and providing for a government sale of the land, 
minerals, timber, etc. The court held that the decision of th: 
lower court enjoining sale by the railroad of timber and minerals 
on the land was entirely in accordance with the previous orders 
of the Supreme Court. 


Commission Paid to Forwarder Is a Rebate 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in a case against 
the Lehigh Valley, has affirmed the judgment of the district 
court for the southern district of New York (222 Fed., 685), 
holding that a forwarder of freight, who sends in his own name 
all the freight he can over a railroad which, in consideration of 
the business thus obtained, pays him a commission or salary cal- 
culated on the freight moneys received by the railroad from 
him, is a “shipper,” and the payment in the form of commission 
or salary or otherwise is a “rebate” or concession in violation 
of the interstate commerce act. 

The suit was instituted at the request of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to prevent the road from carrying freight at 
less than the established rates. The opinion of the court is by 
Justice Holmes. George W. Sheldon & Co. is an Illinois cor- 
poration engaged in the forwarding business in New York City, 
bringing goods from Europe and charging the importers for the 
transportation and such other services as it may perform. Of 
course the expectation is that it will make a profit, though from 
the uncertainty of ocean freight charges it may lose, as the 
contract was made in advance. By arrangement with the Le- 
high Valley goods were to be sent over that road so far as 
practicable, and for doing so the forwarder received from the 
road a varying percentage on the published rates and also a 
salary of $5,000 a year. The district court [for the southern 
district of New York] on April 6, 1915, issued an injunction as 
prayed. 

The court says that “as toward the railroad George W. 
Sheldon & Co. is consignor and consignee, and although it may 
be in no case the owner, that does not concern the railroad. 
Upon the admitted facts thete can be no doubt and it is not 
denied that it is to all itnents the shipper of the goods. If the 
shipper were the owner an allowance would be contrary to the 
law. The carrier cannot inquire whether the shipper is the 
owner, and therefore the statute expresses a necessary policy 
when it forbids in universal terms refunding in any manner any 
portion of the tariff rates. Any payment made by a carrier to 
a shipper in consideration of his shipping goods over the car- 
rier’s line, comes within the prohibition. 

“It is true no doubt that Sheldon maintains offices, advertises 
the railroad, solicits traffic for it, and does various other useful 
things, and in short, we assume, benefits the road and earns its 
money, if it were allowable to earn money in that way. It is true 
also that in I. C. C. v. Peavey, 222 U. S., 42, an owner of prop- 
erty transported was held entitled, under section 15 of the act, 
to an allowance for furnishing a part of the transportation that 
the carrier was bound to furnish. But that case goes to the 
verge of what is permitted by the act. The services rendered 
by Sheldon, although in a personal sense ‘connected with such 
transportation,’ were not connected with it as a necessary part 
of the carriage—were not ‘transportation service’ in the lan- 
guage of Union Pacific v. Updike, 222 U. S., 215, 220—ana in 
our opinion were not such services as were contemplated in te 
act of June 29, 1906, amending section fifteen of the original 
act. 

“There is some criticism of the form of the decree [of the 
district court], but it prohibits with sufficient plainness al! pay- 
ments to Sheldon, whether by way of salary, commissio! 
otherwise, in consideration of the shipment of goods by Sh« 
over the appellant’s line.’ The decree was affirmed —lL« 
Valley v. United States. Decided April 9, 1917. 
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Railway Officers 








Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Frank C. Wright has been appointed a vice-president of the 
Bangor & Aroostook, with headquarters at Bangor, Me., in 
charge of industrial development and such other matters as 
may be assigned to him from time to time by the president. 


Whitefoord R. Cole, who has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., as has already been an- 

nounced in these col- 


umns, was born on Jan-. 


uary 14, 1874, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. and was 
educated at Vanderbilt 
University, graduating 
in the class of 1894. 
Mr. Cole has been 
a director for a num- 
ber of years of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, and since 1913 


also. president of the 
Nashville & Decatur, 
which is leased to the 


Louisville & Nashville. 
He is a director of the 
Nashville Railway & 
Light Company and of 
a number of industrial 
companies; also _presi- 
dent of the Napier Iron 
Works and the Crescent 
Coal Company of western Kentucky. He is a son of the late 
Col. E. W. Cole, who was president of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis from 1868 to 1880. 


Oliver Martin Spencer, general solicitor for the Missouri 
district of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with office at 
St. Joseph, Mo., has been elected general counsel for the sys- 
tem, with headquarters 
at Chicago, Ill. He was 
born in Buchanan 
county, Mo., on August 
23, 1849, and graduated 
from Christian Univer- 
sity at Canton, Mo., in 
1873. During 1874 and 
1875 he attended the 
Harvard Law _ School, 
from which he received 
the degree of bachelor 
of laws. He began the 
practice of the legal pro- 
fession at St. Joseph in 
1875, and in 1880 was 
elected prosecuting at- 
torney. In 1887 he was 
elected judge of the cir- 
cuit court, and resigned 
in 1891 to become gen- 
eral solicitor for the 
Missouri district of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the’ position he continued to fill 
up to the time of his appointment, as noted above. Judge 
Spencer has represented the Burlington in much important liti- 
gation, and particularly in the Missouri maximum freight rate 
case, which was carried to the United States Supreme Court. 
He succeeds Chester M. Dawes, deceased. 





W. R. Cole 





O. M. Spencer 


William Church Osborn has been elected chairman of the board 
of directors of the Texas & Pacific Railway succeeding George 
J. Gould resigned, and J. L. Lancaster, first vice-president and 
Tecc'ver, at New Orleans, La., has been elected president. 
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Robert Irwin, assistant claim agent of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, Coast Lines, with office at Los Angeles, Cal., has‘ 
been appointed claim agent, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding W. M. Miller, resigned. Leo Jessen of the claim de- 
partment has been appointed assistant claim agent, succeeding 
Robert Irwin, promoted. 


Operating 


H. F. Burch, acting general superintendent of the Greenwich 
& Johnsonville at Greenwich, N. Y., has been appointed general 
superintendent, with office at Greenwich. 


J. M. Baths has been appointed superintendent of the Peoria 
& Pekin Union, with headquarters at Peoria, Ill. vice George 
Walliser, resigned to accept service with another railway. 


C. F. Seymour has been appointed assistant superintendent of 
the Salt Lake division of the Denver & Rio Grande, with office 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, succeeding D. E. Wilcox, transferred. 


J. L. Brown, assistant car accountant of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul at Chicago, Ill., has been appointed car ac- 
countant with the same headquarters, succeeding W. E. Beecham, 
assigned to other duties. 


George Walliser, superintendent of the Peoria & Pekin Union 
at Peoria, Ill, has been appointed general manager of the 
Peoria Railway Terminal Company, with headquarters at Peoria, 
succeeding J. H. Harris, resigned. 


George Dunglinson, Jr., has been appointed assistant to general 
manager of the Norfolk & Western with office at Bluefield, W. 
Va. He will have supervision of the company’s fuel supply and 
will perform such other duties as may be assigned to him. 


J. H. Lockett, superintendent of the Ogden, Logan & Utah, 
and D. H. Robinson, superintendent of overhead power, have 
resigned and their offices are abolished. The duties of the super- 
intendent will be divided between C. C. Swinger and J. D. 
Boudell, trainmasters. The duties of superintendent of overhead 
power will be assumed by R. W. Armstrong, chief engineer. 


W. M. Legg, president and general manager of the Georgia, 
Southwestern & Gulf (Albany & Northern), has been elected 
also general manager of the Valdosta, Moultrie & Western, in 
charge of the accounting, traffic, operating and maintenance de- 
partments, and C. F. Fincher, auditor of the Georgia, South- 
western & Gulf has been elected auditor also of the Valdosta, 
Moultrie & Gulf. Both with offices at Albany, Ga. 


F. P. Smith, general agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, at 
Huntington, W. Va., has assumed charge of the Huntington 
freight station in connection with his other duties, H. C. Hite 
having been promoted; the office of agent at Huntington is now 
consolidated with the office of general agent. G. N. Hancock, 
general agent at Charleston, W. Va., has been granted six 
months’ leave of absence and his former position has been 
abolished. 


Otto Emanuel Halberg, freight car distributor of the Chicago 
& North Western, at Chicago, IIl., has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of transportation with the same headquarters. 
He was born at Ottumwa, Ia., on September 17, 1887, and entered 
railway service with the Chicago & North Western in October, 
1902, as an office boy in the operating department. Since that 
time he has been promoted from time to time, until now he be- 
comes assistant superintendent of transportation. 


M. J. Kennedy has been appointed superintendent of the North- 
ern division, of the St. Louis Southwestern, with office at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., this division now includes the line from Illmo, Mo., 
to Pine Bluff, Ark., and all branches between these points, also 
Pine Bluff terminals; E. Richards, superintendent at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., has been appointed superintendent of the Middle division, 
with office at Mount Pleasant, Texas, this division includes the 
line from Pine Bluff, Ark., to Fort Worth, Texas, and the 
branches between these points, also the line from Mount Pleas- 
ant, Texas, to Tyler; J. E. Callahan, superintendent at Mount 
Pleasant, Texas, has been appointed superintendent of the South- 
ern division, with office at Tyler, Texas, this division includes all 
lines south and west of Tyler, Texas, and Tyler terminals. 


William Tansley, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Montreal, Quebec, has 
already been announced in these columns, was born on December 
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27, 1872, at Shelburne, Ont. He was educated in the public 
schools and began railway work in September, 1889, with the 
Canadian Pacific, serving as operating agent at various places 
until 1901, and during the next five years he served as train 
despatcher at Toronto. He was then for six years chief 
despatcher and rules instructor at the same place. In 1912 he 
was appointed assistant superintendent at Havelock, and later 
was transferred in the same capacity, first to Toronto and later 
to Smiths Falls. From June to December, 1915, he was acting 
superintendent of car service at Montreal, and then was appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Montreal terminals. In February 
of the following year he was transferred in the same capacity 
to London, Ont. On February 1, 1917, he was appointed acting 
superintendent at the same place, and now becomes superintend- 
ent of the Laurentian division of the same road, as above noted. 


Hanson V. Hilliker, whose appointment as car service agent 
of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, Nebr., was 
announced in these columns last week, was born at Davenport, 
Ia., on October 19, 1856, and entered railway service in January, 
1873, as a telegraph operator on the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, being later agent and train despatcher for the same com- 
pany. In February, 1884, he became train despatcher on the 
Union Pacific, and three years later was promoted to assistant 
to chief despatcher. He was appointed assistant division super- 
intendent at Green River, Wyo., on April 1, 1902, and was trans- 
ferred to Ogden, Utah, in April, 1904. On June 1, 1905, he was 
promoted to superintendent of the Utah division of the Union 
Pacific and Oregon Short Line at Ogden, Utah, and resigned that 
position in January, 1907. From February, 1907, to date he has 
been with the Union Pacific as chairman of the board of ex- 
aminers, trainmaster at North Platte, Nebr., superintendent of 
the Union Depot & Railway Company, Denver, Colo., trans- 
portation inspector and chairman of the efficiency committee, and 
superintendent of the union station at Omaha, Nebr. He now 
becomes car service agent, succeeding to part of the duties re- 
linquished by W. A. Whitney, resigned. 


Edward C. Manson, announcement of whose appointment as 
superintendent of transportation of the Union Pacific system, 
with office at Omaha, Nebr., was made in these columns three 
weeks ago, was born at Dayton, Ohio, on January 21, 1865. He 
entered railway service on September 1, 1880, as a telegraph op- 
erator with the Scioto Valley, now a part of the Norfolk & 
Western. In July, 1881, he was employed by the Ohio Central 
as an operator, and in May, 1882, was made operator and agent 
for the Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo. From March, 
1883, to October, 1887, he was operator and train despatcher for 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and from October, 1887, to 
May, 1895, he was train despatcher and trainmaster on the Ore- 
gon Short Line. On June 1, 1895, he was appointed super- 
intendent of car service of the International & Great Northern, 
and on May 1, 1897, returned to the Oregon Short Line as chief 
despatcher. He was promoted to superintendent of the Idaho 
division on December 25, 1898, and on June 1, 1905, he went to 
the Southern Pacific as superintendent of the Salt Lake division. 
On June 1, 1910, he was appointed general superintendent and 
assistant general manager of the Oregon Short Line, and on 
July 1, 1914, was made superintendent of transportation and 
telegraph. He is now appointed superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the entire Union Pacific system, succeeding W. A. Whit- 
ney, resigned to accept service with another company. 


William A. Baldwin, general superintendent of the Erie lines 
east of Salamanca, with office at New York, has been appointed 
general superintendent of the lines west, with headquarters at 
Youngstown, Ohio, vice Franklin G. Robbins, who has been 
transferred as general superintendent to the Chicago division; 
John J. Mantell, superintendent of terminals at Jersey City, 
N. J., has been appointed general superintendent of the lines 
east, vice Mr. Baldwin; Augustus E. Ruffer, superintendent of 
the Wyoming division at Dunmore, Pa., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of transportation, with headquarters at New York, 
vice George W. Kirtley, assigned to other duties; Henry O. 
Dunkle, general manager and assistant to president at Chicago, 
has been assigned to other duties as assistant to president at 
Chicago; Frederick B. Lincoln, general manager at New York, 
has been appointed superintendent of terminals, with head- 
quarters at New York: John B. Dickson, general manager at 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been assigned to other duties; Edward 
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J. Edmunds, trainmaster of the Buffalo division at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been appointed superintendent of the Wyoming division, with 
headquarters at Dunmore, Pa., succeeding A. E. Ruffer, and 
Harrison M. Mills has been appointed superintendent of Mario1 
terminal, with headquarters at Marion, Ohio. The offices of th« 
general manager at New York, Youngstown and Chicago, and 
of superintendent, Chicago division, have been abolished. Ef- 
fective May 1. 


Traffic 


P. J. Brady has been appointed district passenger agent of th: 
Union Pacific at New York City. 


Edwin L. Lewis, whose appointment as assistant general 
passenger agent on the Philadelphia & Reading, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has already been announced in 
these columns, was born 
on September 17, 1882, 
at Lansford, Pa. He 
began railway work on 
March 12, 1903, with the 
Philadelphia & Reading 
as a clerk, and in June, 
1906, was promoted to 
assistant chief clerk. 
On December 1, 1909, 
he was appointed dis- 
trict passenger agent at 
Philadelphia, Pa., which 
position he held at the 
time of his recent ap- 
pointment as_ assistant 
general ‘passenger agent 
of the same road, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., as 
above noted. Mr. Lewis’ 
entire railway service 
has been with the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading. , 


E. L. Lewis 


Ellis Farnsworth, whose appointment as assistant general 
passenger agent of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., was announced in these columns last week, 
received his early edu- 
cation at the Dalton 
(Ga.) high school, and 
later completed a course 
in a_ business college 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
He entered railway serv- 
ice on October 1, 1892, 
with the Missouri Pa- 
cific as a clerk in the 
office of the general 
southern agent at Chat- 
tanooga. After six 
years of service in this 
department, during 
which time he was 
given several minor pro- 
motions, he was. ap- 
pointed traveling pas- 
senger agent at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Five years 
later he was transferred 
to Denver, Colo. In 
1905 he was promoted to general agent, passenger department 
at Chicago, Ill, which position he continued to fill up to th 
time of his present appointment, as noted above. 


E. Farnsworth 


B. M. Flippin, assistant general traffic manager of the Texas 


Pacific, at New Orleans, La., has been appointed assistant freight 
trafic manager of the Missouri Pacific, with the same headquat 
ters. 


George Edward Schnitzer, whose appointment as assistati' 
general freight agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, wit 
office at Little Rock, Ark., was noted in.these columns two week 
ago, was born at Palmyra, Mo., on November 7, 1882. He e! 
tered railway service with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
St. Louis, Mo., in August, 1898, holding various minor positio 
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until made chief claim clerk in 1905. In February, 1906, he re- 
signed to take charge of the claim department of the Wabash at 
St. Louis, but left this road in October, 1906, to go with the St. 
Louis Transfer Company, in charge of the reconsignment de- 
partment. He returned to the Wabash in January, 1907, and was 
appointed superintendent of warehouses at St. Louis, resigning 
in November, 1907, to re-enter the employ of the St. Louis 
Transfer Company. In September, 1909, he went to the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, being assigned to the commercial office 
at St. Louis. In January, 1912, he was appointed chief clerk to 
the general agent with the same headquarters, being later pro- 
moted to chief clerk to the assistant: freight traffic manager of 
that company. He now becomes assistant general freight agent, 
succeeding J. FE. Johanson, resigned to accept service with another 
company. 


Irving M. Griffin, assistant freight traffic manager of the Texas 
& Pacific, with office at Dallas, Tex., has been appointed freight 
traffic manager, with the same headquarters. He was born at 
Brownsville, Tenn., on 
August 6, 1875, and was 
educated at Mt. Leb- 
anon University, Mt. 
Lebanon, La., later at- 
tending Howard Payne 
College, Brownwood, 
Tex. On September 1, 
1893, he entered railway 
service with the Inter- 
national & Great North- 
ern as a clerk in the 
local freight office at 
Palestine, Tex. From 
1298 to 1899 he was chief 
clerk at Houston, Tex., 


nd during 1899 and 
“C00 was soliciting 
ireight agent, with the 





same headquarters. In 
1901, he was appointed 
joint agent for the In- 
ternational & Great 
Northern, the Texas & Pacific, and the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas at Mineola, Tex. In 1905 he was made city passenger, 
ticket and local freight agent for the International & Great 
Northern at Houston, and during 1907 and 1908 was joint agent 
for the latter road, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and the Gal- 
veston, Houston & Henderson at Galveston. During 1908 and 
1909 he was general agent for the International & Great North- 
ern at Galveston, and from 1909 to April 1, 1910, he was general 
cotton agent at Palestine, Tex., on the latter date also assuming 
the duties of division freight agent. On July 1, 1911, he was 
appointed assistant general freight agent of the Texas & Pacific 
at Dallas, and in December, 1913, was promoted to general 
freight agent. He was advanced to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager in May, 1916,'which position he continued to fill up to the 
time of his présent appointment, as noted above, became 
effective. 


I. M. Griffin 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


A. R. Thompson has been appointed road foreman of engines 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at Cane Fork, 
W. Va., vice D. S. Baals transferred. 


D. E. Barton has been appointed acting superintendent of shops 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Albuquerque, N. M., suc- 
ceeding W. A. George, granted leave of absence. 


C. J. Rist has been appointed division engineer of the Pere 
Marquette, at Saginaw, Mich., succeeding J. E. Johnson, re- 
signed, to accept service with another company. 


\. E. Pratt, signal supervisor of the Erie at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been transferred to Marion, Ohio, as signal supervisor of 
the Kent division in place of F. Bridge, resigned. 


Joseph F, Donellan has been appointed master mechanic of 
the Pennsylvania division of the Delaware & Hudson, with office 
at Carbondale, Pa., succeeding George S. Graham, resigned. 


C Hench, master carpenter of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Sun' ury, Pa., has been appointed master carpenter of the Schuyl- 
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kill division, with headquarters at Reading, Pa., vice J. S. Wal- 
lace, promoted. 


James Hall, master car repairer of the Southern Pacific, Coast 
division, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been ap- 
pointed general foreman of passenger cars and repairs and con- 
struction at Sacramento. 


Galen B. Owen has been appointed superintendent of mainte- 
nance of the Erie Railroad, and Milton A. Baird, chief signal in- 
spector at Jersey City, has been appointed signal engineer. Both 
with headquarters at New York. 


M. H. Doughty, assistant to chief engineer of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western at Hoboken, N. J., has been appointed 
division engineer, with office at Hoboken, succeeding G. T. 
Hand, resigned to go to another company. 


R. B. Robinson, engineer maintenance of way of the Oregon 
Short Line at Pocatello, Idaho, will in future have supervision 
over all signal department matters heretofore under the juris- 
diction of the superintendent of transportation and telegraph. 


R. N. Priest, a construction engineer on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, has been appointed division engineer at Arkansas 
City, Kan., succeeding H. J. Moore. L. M. Townsend, acting 
division engineer at Dodge City, Kan., has been appointed di- 
vision engineer with the same headquarters, succeeding L. C. 
Graves. L. G. Harris, acting division engineer at La Junta, 
Colo., has been appointed division engineer at this point, suc- 
ceeding Claude Betson. Irving Anderson, office engineer at 
Chicago, Ill, has been appointed acting division engineer at 
Marceline, Mo., succeeding W. C. Baisinger, transferred. 


Harold Knight, signal engineer of the Erie at Jersey City, 
N. J., has been appointed assistant superintendent of main- 
tenance, with headquarters at New York. Effective May 1. 
He was born on October 28, 1881, at Stockport Station, Dela- 
ware county, New York, and was educated at Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University. “He began railway work in August, 
1904, on the Erie, and, with the exception of a short time when 
he was with the Northern Central, at Elmira, N. Y., his entire 
railway service has been with the Erie. In 1904 he served as 
a rodman at Elmira on the Susquehanna division; the following 
year he was consecutively transitman and assistant engineer at 
Hornell, and in 1908 was appointed division engineer at Sala- 
manca, on the Allegheny division. He was transferred in 1912 
to Jersey City, N. J., as division engineer on the New York 
division, and in 1914 he was appointed signal engineer at Jersey 
City, of the Erie system, which position he held at the time 


of his recent appointment as assistant superintendent of 
maintenance, as above noted. 
Purchasing 


C. F. Ludington, chief fuel supervisor of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, at Topeka, Kan., has resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with headquarters 
at Parsons, Kan. 

Special 

J. E. Johanson, who resigned recently as general freight agent 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific with office at Little Rock, 
Ark., has been appointed a member of the rate committee of the 
Southwestern Tariff Committee at St. Louis, Mo. 





OBITUARY 


George Woolley Strattan, formerly from 1871 to 1906 master 
mechanic of the Pennsylvania Railroad, died on April 14, at 
Easton, Pa., at the age of 81. 


Samuel S. Patterson, secretary emeritus of the American Rail- 
way Bridge & Building Association, died at Chicago on April 17 
of pneumonia, after an illness of two days. Mr. Patterson was 
born at Hopkinson, N. H., on January 23, 1840, and began his 
railway career on the Concord & Montreal railroad. He was 
in charge of bridge and building work for this company and its 
successor, the Boston & Maine, for 45 years, retiring from active 
service a few years ago. He came before railway men most 
prominently through his long connection with the American Rail- 
way Bridge & Building Association, of which he was an or- 
ganizer and its first secretary, serving for 17 years. 
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Equipment and Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Itutinors NortHERN is contemplating the purchase of 2 
switching locomotives. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy is contemplating the 
purchase of 65 locomotives. 


Tue CENTRAL OF New Jersey has ordered 6 Pacific type loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Unitep States GOVERNMENT has ordered one six-wheel 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue CoLorapo, Wyominc & EASTERN has ordered one Mikado 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue KANAWHA, GLEN JEAN & EAastTeRN. has ordered one 
Mikado locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Cuicaco & Western INDIANA is seeking authority to pur- 
chase one Mogul and 4 eight-wheel switching locomotives. 


Tue Linve PLant Company, Ltp. (Hawaii) has ordered one 
six-wheel locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Unitep States War DEPARTMENT has recently ordered an 
armored locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue CuspaN-AMERICAN SuGAR COMPANY has ordered one 
Mogul type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Ponce & GuayaMA RarLroap (Porto Rico) has ordered 
one Consolidation locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


Tue Sout Dakota Suort Line, Kimball, S. D., will come 
into the market shortly for several locomotives and a number of 
freight cars. 


Tue Russtan GOVERNMENT recently ordered 53 narrow-gage 
Mallet type locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
and has since placed an order with that company for an ad- 
ditional 60 Decapod locomotives. Reports have it that 50 of 
this last order are the same 50 that were ordered some time ago 
from the Canadian Locomotive Company. It is also said that the 
Russian government is about to order an additional 300 Decapod 
locomotives. 


Tue Burrato, Rocuester & PittspurGH has ordered 16 Mal- 
let, 5 Pacific and 4 eight-wheel switching locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company. Of the 16 Mallet locomotives, 
15 will have 23% and 37 by 32-in. cylinders, and a total weight 
in working order of 429,000 Ib.; the other Mallet locomotive will 
have 28 and 44 by 32-in. cylinders, and a total weight in work- 
ing order of 548,000 Ib. The Pacific type locomotives will have 
24% by 26-in. cylinders and a total weight in working order of 
262,000 Ib. The eight-wheel switching locomotives will have 24% 
by 28-in. cylinders, and a total weight in working order of 230,000 
Ib. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Oneta Ort CoMPAny is inquiring for 15 tank cars. 
Tue Soutn Dakota SHort Line.—See item under locomotives. 


Tue CoLorapo, Wyominc & EAsTEerN has withdrawn its in- 
quiry for 200 car bodies. 


Tue Laxe TERMINAL is in the market for 94 hopper, 25 ore, 
219 gondola and 25 flat cars. 


Tue Benwoop & WHEELING CONNECTING is in'the market for 
40 hopper and 14 gondola cars. 


Tae McKeesport CoNNECTING is reported in the market for 
3% hopper, 4 gondola and 12 flat cars. 


Tue Procror & GAMBLE TRANSPORTATION COMPANY has or- 
dered 60 tank cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 
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Tue West VircIniA Puce & Paper Company, New York, has 
ordered 50 tank cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 


Tue J. G. Waite ENGINEERING CORPORATION is reported in 
the market for 100 high side and 100 low side gondola cars, and 
100 box cars for export to Portugal. 


Unitep States War DeEparTMENT.—The American Car & 
Foundry Company is building at its Berwick, Pa. plant 12 
armored cars for the War Department. 


Tue DututH & Iron Rance has ordered ten complete Moore 
system refrigerator heater and ventilator cars from the Refrig- 
erator Heater & Ventilator Car Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


Tue Union Rattroap divided its order for 500 gondola cars 
between the Ralston Steel Car Company and the Pressed Steel 
Car Company. In last week’s issue it was incorrectly reported 
that the Standard Steel Car Company had received part of this 
order. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue DeLAware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN is in the market 
for 2 combination library, buffet, lounging and baggage cars. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Ann Arsor has issued an inquiry for 3,000 tons of rails 
for 1918 delivery. 


THe NortHern Paciric has. placed contracts for 40,000 tons of 
rails for 1918 delivery. 


Tue Missourr Paciric has ordered 286 tons of I-beam and 
girder spans from the American Bridge Company, to be erected 
at Omaha, Neb. 


Tue DututH & Iron Rance has ordered 100 tons of steel from 
the American Bridge Company for the steel frame of a dock 
office, and for steel walks connecting same with number 1 ore 
dock, at Two Harbors, Minn. 


Costa Rican Rattways.—The total number of passengers car- 
ried by the Costa Rican railways in the year 1915 was 779,360, 
as compared with 855,954 in the year 1914. The total railway 
mileage in operation throughout Costa Rica, as of December 31, 
1915, did not exceed 450 miles. Recent construction work has 
been confined to the various United Fruit Company lines,. which 
extensions are built solely to meet the requirements of the banana 
trade.—Commerce Report. 


An OperaTING TExT Boox.—It is to be hoped that after the war 
a really authoritative text book on the use of railways in a mod- 
ern campaign will be available. Such official compilations as 
exist are useful so far as they go, but, like many other military 
publications, they were produced some years ago, and even in 
their reprinted form are not abreast of the most up-to-date 
practice. It is obvious, for instance, that any innovation which 
increases the traffic capacity of a line, such as automatic signaling 
or electrification, will have an appreciable effect on military time 
tables, as regards both speed and the interval between trains. 
In this connection it is important to bear in mind that militar) 
schedules are framed on a very rigid basis, and are not in prac 
tice supposed to be altered save for unavoidable reasons. An 
other innovation of distinct military value is the train contro! 
system [telephonic control by a central office over division and 
terminal train activities] in its various forms. Again, the com 
position of military trains is based on the average capacity of 
standard passenger and goods vehicles, and on the hauling power 
of standard locomotives. It follows that locomotive and rolling 
stock developments call for the constant revision of the figur: 
on which the composition of military trains is based. The time 
taken to entrain and detrain various loads is another very imp: 
tant military factor, and here again such modern appliances 
electric cranes have to be considered. An enormous amount 
practical experience is being gained daily by our railway transpo! 
officers—in France alone a great system of purely military ra’ 
ways has been created behind the Front—and plenty of valua)! 
material should already be available for such an operating te 
book as we have in mind.—Railway Gazette, London. 
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B. John Buell, formerly with the Spencer Otis Company of 
Chicago, has been appointed general manager of the Reading 
Specialties Company, Reading, Pa. 


The Pullman Company on May 1 will move its New York 
offices from the Mills building, 15 Broad street, to room 2612 in 
the Adams Express building at 61 Broadway. 


J. M. Borrowdale, formerly superintendent of car construction 
for the Illinois Central, with office at Chicago, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed car specialty representative of the general railroad de- 
partment of the H. W. Johns-Manville Company, Chicago. 


A. Fletcher Marsh, secretary of the Marsh & Truman Lumber 
Company, Chicago, has been appointed captain of the Quarter- 
masters’ Officers’ Reserve Corps, Central Department, United 
States Army, for service in connection with transportation. His 
headquarters for the present are at Chicago. 


The Louisville Car & Foundry Company, Louisville, Ky., will 
soon increase its capital stock to $60,000 and engage in the build- 
ing of tank cars, besides rebuilding and general repairing of 
railway equipment. ‘The officers of the new company are Charles 
Schimpeler, president; C. H. Schimpeler, vice-president, and 
Henry Schimpeler, secretary. 


R. S. Charles, formerly engineer maintenance of way of the 
Wabash at Montpelier, Ohio, has resigned to become associated 
with the Layne & Bowler Company, Memphis, Tenn., water sup- 
ply contractors. He will have charge of all field operations, the 
development of ground water supplies and the installation of 
pumping machinery for irrigation and industrial purposes. 


James A. Farrell, chairman of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, announces that Robert H. Patchin has resigned as sec- 
retary of the council to become manager of the foreign trade 
department of W. R. Grace & Co., and that Oscar King Davis 
has been appointed secretary. Mr. Davis has been Washington 
and foreign correspondent of New York newspapers. 


The Rome Merchant Iron Mill, of Rome, N. Y., has been 
reincorporated under the name of Rome Iron Mills, Inc. This 
change was made to provide for an increased capitalization 
necessitated by a large increase in facilities for the manufacture 
of hollow staybolt iron. There has been no change in the man- 
agement. Staybolt iron formed hollow withuut drilling has some 
well recognized advantages. The Rome Iron Mills, Inc., has 
been for some time making a hollow iron of its “Superior” 
quality which is in use on a number of railroads. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit, rendered a decision on April 10, holding that the Ajax 
rail anchor infringed on the Kramer patents of the P & M 
Company. This decision was rendered on an appeal from a 
ruling of the District Court of the Northern District of Illinois, 
Eastern Division, dismissing the suit for infringement brought 
by the P & M Company against the Ajax Rail Anchor Company. 
The P & M Company maintained that the Elfborg patents under 
which the Ajax rail anchor was being made infringed on the 
Kramer patent issued in 1912. The recent decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals stated that the fundamental features of the 
Kramer patent are employed in the Ajax anchor in order to 
obtain the same objects and that the material reduction in the 
amount of metal required in the Ajax anchor does not save it 
from the charge of infringement. 


Robert W. Hunt & Co. has offered the services of its entire 
bureau of inspection, tests and consultation to the government 
at actual cost in a letter to the Secretary of War dated April 
20. This includes all of the 700 employees in the main office 
at Chicago and in the branch offices and laboratories in New 
York City, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal and 
London. This offer is made in the belief that this large and 
highly specialized organization can be of service to the country 
im a particularly practical manner at less cost to the country 
than equivalent services can be obtained otherwise. The ac- 


ceptance of this proposal will relieve government officers from 
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inspection duties for services of greater value in other direc- 
tions, and will enable the government to utilize this organization 
intact without the necessity of gathering together other men into 
a similar organization which it would take time to develop. In 
addition to its work for many of the railways and other large 
private corporations, this company is now and has been per- 
forming inspection work for the British, Russian, Italian, Neth- 
erland and French governments, not only on munition orders, but 
also on steel rails and their fastenings and other: railway 
equipment. 


Thomas Dunbar, Sr., whose election as president of the Acme 
Supply Company, Chicago, Ill., was announced in these columns 
last week, has been connected with the railway supply field since 
1885. He entered the 
service of the Pullman 
Company as a car builder 
and was later a template 
maker. In 1893, he was 
promoted to general 
foreman, and in 1902 
became superintendent. 
Two years later he was 
advanced to manager of 
the works of this com- 
pany and in 1910 was 
appointed manager of 
the mechanical depart- 


ment. He resigned this 
latter connection in 
April, 1916, and spent 


the interval between his 
resignation and present 
election recuperating on 
his ranch in Arizona. 
T. Dunbar, Sr. He succeeds H. H. 
Schroyer, retired. 








U. S. Steel Corporation Declares Three Per Cent Extra Dividend 


Directors of the United States Steel Corporation at their meet- 
ing last Tuesday declared an extra dividend of 3 per cent on the 
common stock and the regular dividends of 1%4 per cent on the 
common and 134 per cent on the preferred stock. 

The quarterly statement showed a balance available for divi- 
dends of $97,744,756. Deducting the preferred dividends of 
$6,304,919 left a balance available for the common of $91,439,837, 
or not quite $18 a share. This is at the rate of $72 a share 
annually. The balance carried to surplus after all charges was 
$69,836,981. 


Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car Foremen’s Supply Men’s 
Association 

During the past few years numerous manufacturers of rail- 
way supplies and appliances have arranged exhibits at the time 
of the annual conventions of the Chief Interchange Car In- 
spectors’ and Car Foremen’s Association. In order to facilitate 
the work for the companies desiring to make exhibits at that 
time, a permanent organization has been formed which will be 
known as the Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car Foremen’s 
Supply Men’s Association. At a meeting held at the Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, on April 9, a constitution and by-laws were drawn 
up and the following officers were elected: President, L. S. 
Wright, National Malleable Castings Company; first vice-presi- 
dent, C. D. Derby, Joyce-Cridland Company; second vice-presi- 
dent, W. G. Willcoxson, Boss Nut Company; secretary, D. B. 
Wright, the Lehon Company; treasurer, J. R. Mitchell, with 
W. H. Miner. The executive committee of the association is 
to be made up of nine representatives of supply companies, three 
to be elected each year for a term of three years, and the secre- 
tary of the Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car Fore- 
men’s Association. The following were elected members of the 
executive committee for three years: W.G. Wallace, American 
Steel Foundries; C. N. Thulin,- Duff Manufacturing Company; 
D. B. Sissons, Imperial Appliance Company. The members 
elected for two years are: C. J. W. Clasen, the Bettendorf 
Company; C. J. Wymer, the Grip Nut Company; W. H. Pratt, 
Heath & Milligan; and the following were elected for one year: 
A. H. Beatty, Templeton-Kenly & Co.; J. E. Tarelton, Union 
Draft Gear Company; D. F. Jennings, of Guilford S. Wood. 
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SUFFALO, RocHESTER & PitrspurGH.—This company has given 
a contract to Westinghouse Church Kerr & Co., New York, 
for improvements to be made at East Salamanca, N. Y., to cost 
$500,000. This work includes erection of machine and erecting 
shops, transfer table, blacksmith shop and storehouse; the offices 
will also be remodeled. (March 9, p. 426.) 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh has plans under way 
for a new passenger and a freight station of brick construction 
at Mt. Jewett, Pa. The passenger station will be located on 
the site of the old one and the freight station just south of 
the passenger station. The general plans include the usual 
landscape gardening, and the work will cost about $35,000. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh expects to start work 
soon on the construction of a combined freight and passenger 
station at West Falls, N. Y. The new station will be located 
on the site of the old one which was destroyed by fire. 


Cuicaco & North WEsTERN.—This company has awarded con- 
tracts to Gaffin & Gehri, Fond du Lac, Wis., for the replacement 
of about 20 wooden bridges on the Wisconsin, Lake Shore, 
Ashland and Peninsula divisions with steel and cement structures. 


Dickinson & NorTHWESTERN.—Articles of incorporation have 
been granted to this company by the state of North Dakota for 
the construction of a railroad to extend north and west of Dick- 
inson, a distance of about 40 miles. W. L. Richards, of the 
above town, is one of the incorporators. 


Du Quorn, CHRISTOPHER & EASTERN (ELEcTRIC).—This com- 
pany has been incorporated to construct an interurban line from 
Du Quoin, Perry county, Ill, in an easterly direction to West 
Frankfort, and from Du Quoin southerly to Carbondale in 
. Jackson county. James Forester, president; George W. Dowell, 
secretary and general counsel, and W. R. Hayes, treasurer, all 
of Du Quoin, III. 


Erit Rar_roAp.—Contracts have been let to the Peckham 
Construction Company for the superstructure, and to the 
Eastern Concrete Steel Company, for the sub-structure of a 
steel viaduct, to be built at Louisiana street, Buffalo. This 
improvement will eliminate a grade crossing of the Erie Railroad. 


(March 9, p. 426.) 


Fioriwa Roaps.—The Tamiami Trail Corporation has secured 
a right of way for a railroad, it is said, to be built from Miami, 
Fla., west on the north bank of the Tamiami Trail canal to the 
northeast corner of Monroe county, thence southwest to Chev- 
elier bay, about 68 miles. J. F. Jaudon, Miami, is interested. 


ILLinois CENTRAL.—This company has recently made surveys 
for proposed grade reduction work at Sullivan, Ind., and is now 
preparing plans and estimates for the work. No decision has 
been arrived at as to when it will be undertaken. 

The Illinois Central has under consideration the construc- 
tion of a viaduct just north of its passenger depot at McComb, 
Miss. No definite decision has as yet been reached as to how 
soon the work will be done. The cost of the project is estimated 
at $20,000. 


Orecon EL Lectric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
Grant Smith & Co., Portland, Ore., for the erection of trestle 
approaches to the bridge over the Willamette river at Wil- 
sonville, Ore. The trestle will be 2,600 ft. in length, and will 
cost approximately $60,000. Work will be begun immediately. 


PENNSYLVANIA Lines West.—This company is completing 
negotiations for its entry into Detroit, Mich. It will probably 
call for bids for the masonry and grading from Carleton to 
Detroit, in about 60 days. The grading will be very light, and 
there are no large bridges to be built. 


SoutH Dakota SuHort Line—This is the name of a line 
which will be constructed from Platte, S. D., to Pierre, a dis- 
tance of about 125 miles. It is expected to build 25 miles at 
once. The grading will average 20,000 cu. yd. to the mile. 
There will be several small bridges, approximately 200 ft. in 
length each. George W. Adams, Kimball, S. D. 
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Boston & Maine.—The New Hampshire senate has passed a bil! 
providing for the reorganization of the Boston & Maine alon 
the lines suggested by the directors. The vote was 19 to 
The lower house passed the measure last week without roll 
call. 

Judge Morton, in the+ United States District Court, has 
handed down an opinion instructing James H. Hustis, tem- 
porary receiver, to pay the interest on $2,000,000 of notes of 
the Connecticut River, one of the Boston & Maine’s leased lines 
The court did not decide as to the validity of the notes in 
question. 


Cuicaco, Rock IstAnp & Paciric—The Bankers Trust Com- 
pany won a point in the suit to recover $21,560,513 from the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. The Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme Court reversed the lower courts 
which had granted a temporary injunction to Henry [. Clark 
and other preferred stockholders of the Keokuk & Des Moines 
in their action against the trust company. The stockholders 
had brought the suit against the Keokuk & Des Moines, which 
is a subsidiary of the Rock Island, on the ground that the 
Rock Island had failed to pay the rental of the road and 
that if the Rock Island road’s property was sold under the 
foreclosure decree of the United States Court, the Keokuk & 
Des Moines stockholders would be unable to realize on their 
claims. The Bankers Trust Company, as trustee, secured a 
judgment for $21,560,513, representing the capital and interest 
of $20,000,000 of Keokuk & Des Moines Company stock and 
has been trying to force its collection through the courts 
ever since. 


CINCINNATI, HAMILTON & Dayton.—The United States District 
Court at Cincinnati has ordered this road to be sold at auction 
This company has been in the hands of receivers since July, 
1914, and has an outstanding debt of nearly $50,000,000. E. \V. 
Strong has been named special master to conduct the sale, 
which is to take place at Dayton in early June. The upset 
price fixed by court is $4,725,000. 


Cotorapo & MipLAnp.—This road has been sold at foreclosure 
for the price of $1,425,000. 


CoNNECTICUT River—(See Boston & Maine.) 
Keokuk & Des Morines.—(See Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.) 


Texas & Paciric.—George J. Gould, president and chairman of 
the board of directors, has resigned these positions. He will 
remain a director of the company and his son, Kingdon Gould, 
will retain the vice-presidency. William Church Osborn will 
become chairman of the board, and J. L. Lancaster, receiver 
of the road, will become president. The executive committee 
will consist of Mr. Osborn, Kingdon Gould, Dunlevy Milbank, 
Norman S. Meldrum and Finley J. Shepard. 


TRACKWALKING Extra Hazarpous.—Walking along railroad 
tracks has long been an extra-hazardous method of pedestrian- 
ism and also a forbidden method, but it goes on just the same. 
An additional danger has now been added where soldiers are 
posted by the tracks. If you miss being crushed by a trait 
you may still be shot by a soldier. Probably those who like to 
be a bit sporty in their walking will now find the use of railt vad 
tracks ‘as a public highway doubly fascinating —Hart/ord 
Courant. 


DEVELOPMENT WcrK oF RussIAN RaILway.—The Russian ! uil- 
ways are following the example of the American lines in their 
efforts to encourage agricultural pursuits. Recently an agri- 
cultural train fully equipped with various kinds of agricultural 
machinery and implements, reading matter, samples of grain that 
have been prize winners, lecture rooms, etc., was sent down the 
line of the Vladikavkas Railway, remaining at least one ¢ at 
each station. To attract attention to the territory served by the 
line the railroad also maintains a commercial agency at ‘V0 
rossisk. 























[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


TOTAL DEDUCTIONS FROM 
GROSS INCOME 66 .6cs00. $40,308,228.94 


To the Stockholders of 


Tue New York CENTRAL RAILrRoAD CoMPANy: $39,097,855.17  $1,210,373.77 


$45,659,217.40 





The Board of Directors herewith submits its report for the year ended 
December 31, 1916, with statements showing the results for the year and 
the financial condition of the company. 


NET CORPORATE INCOME.... $27,711,473. 


wn 


9 $17,947,743.81 






































The mileage covered by the report is as follows? Miles a OF NET 
in li yne 3,699. — gs ‘i ‘. e va 
ae line a“ TE GIN: sie ta Osen ea acer weer 699 nl Dividends declared—5 per cent $12,466,611.25 $12,466,483.75 $127.50 
nose on Oe ie ie ee anaes Se siatlaliak dencetilins a 
SAM NR oh ocate atone arin Gestole Sra alk wie wea ers relaiara eee a ecg ee 2. 500.000.00 2 
Line @perated wndér comtract.....6.sccsccsicecictssweiees 3.70 ssa Bessie — es 500,000.00 
Line operated under trackage rights................- 458.31 SURPLUS FoR THE YEAR CARRIED 
as i TO PROFIT AND LOSS......... $30,692,606.15 $15,244,989.84 $15,447,616.31 
Total Poel OPCTAtEd.. 6.62 6ccsesc es eseresadeees 5,688.79 ges as ae 
an increase of 48.56 miles over the mileage reported December 31, 1915. + au operated, 
The increases are due to the inclusion in this report of the mileage of encit. - : o 
the Ottawa and New York Railway and to minor changes due to revision The New York Central Railroad Company 
of line. Changes in line operated under trackage rights are the result of Profit. cad lost capcom 
a careful revision of measurements by the owning companies, reclassifica- : : : 
tion of previously reported mileage and the discontinuance of operation Balance to credit of profit and loss (free surplus) on Decem- 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad from Irvona to Amsbry in May, 1916. Pd es sie 0S ate busi a'es vibes ob vin sig BIR MUS COS ERE Nae $37 406,473.66 
‘ Additions: 
SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS AFFECTING INCOME Surplus for the year 1916..........ceceeeee $30,692,606.15 
OPERATING INCOME INCREASE OR Sundry deferred credits and adjustments..... 541,195.01 31,233,801.16 
1916 1915 DECREASE pk ae 
RAILWAY OPERATIONS .......-- *5,688.79 *5,640.23 48.56 miles ‘ $68,640,274.82 
a ee ees $201,585,048.68 $167,912,333.33 $33,672,715.35 Deductions: ; ; 
PSSeOER. 6i55s5 sansa sn 129,738,369.19 109,394,344.71 20,344,024.48 Depreciation prior to 1907 on equipment re- 
ee ee es os Seed: Gus. 1916s ok inc sewssneecawedins $1,566,064.92 
NET REVENUE FROM RAIL- Adjustment of accounts with Pullman Com- 
WAY OPERATIONS ....-- $71.846,679.49 $58,517,988.62 $13,328,690.87 MO Kncckcegi koa he cee cower eayieeee eeeiaS 187,586.93 
—-—-—_——_  -- ~ oman Cancellation of loan to New Jersey Junction 
Percentage of expenses to rae 2 ee CN a oie c os 3 ean awn see 113,659.68 
FEVENUCS weccsecceeeees (64.36) (65.15) —(0.79) Adjustments account of lease of St. Lawrence 
Tee etek onaid ant ats ne ea & Adirondack Railway and Ottawa and New 
Railway taxes accrued...... $8,481,549.11  $8,324,325.75 pp ea Merl RM WON oe sions cas ce eacstre gecesi ween 685,191.92 
Uncollectible railway revenues 17,906.84 14,927.30 2,979,54 Cash advances to Clearfield Bituminous Coal 
APPA EAE NET Y 2:50 Re oar CORR aes ocr aWse as wewicee cae cleans 272,860.40 
RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME $63,347,223.54 $50,178,735.57 $13,168,487.97 Abandoned property .....+.c.cecceccecevcce 227,774.18 
M J Bhs per eh ce na tieratas tae ae Charging off various uncollectible accounts 
‘ 4 aoa eee $1.758.59 $6,431.21 $4.672.62 and sundry adjustments of accounts....... 304,202.43  3,357,340.46 
> chai eesieees'se eas $1,758.5 »431.2 —$4,672.62 
5 ces 8 ,709,24 255.56 Sa Ae 
Expenses and taxes........ 4,964.80 we — Pi i BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND LOSS (FREE SURPLUS) 
, ae : er ee ee +S ICRMBER. 515 URUK. oe <ssic ves wear bawomen mene cere $65,282.934.36 
NET REVENUE FROM MISCEL- DECEMBER 282,934. 
LANEOUS OPERATIONS .... 7$3,206.21 $1,721.97 —$4,928.18 aoe een eaeeeenaine 
a ee Pelee a On October 19, 1916, the Board of Directors authori ; 
TOTAL OPERATING INCOME. $63,344,017.33 $50,180,457.54 $12,163,559.79 ; os he Board of Directors authorized the execution. of 


OTHER INCOME 
Hire of equipment—credit bal- 














RIES 5 ae svi 2 oh eh Read anes TRI ae $72,702.33 —$72,702.33 
Joint facility rent income..... $3,079,952.01 2,829,886.90 250,065.11 
Income from lease of road.... 115,554.49 77,098.04 38,456.45 
Miscellaneous rent income... . 666,998.86 680,464.11 —13,465.25 
Miscellaneous ron - operating 

physical property .......... 515,630.71 409,772.58 105,858.13 
Separately operated properties 

cee. eT te re ee 4,350,787.35 1,875,607.91 2,475,179.44 
Dividend income ..........-- 11,099,697.29 6,961,515.79 4,138,181.50 
Income from funded securities 476,467.36 680,893.00 —204,425.64 
Income from unfunded securi- 

ties and accounts.......... 2,235,811.67 2,969,132.41 —733,320.74 
Miscellaneous income ........ 82,529.27 71,798.15 10,731.12 

TOTAL OTHER INCOME..... $22,623,429.01 $16,628,871.22 $5,994,557.79 
GROSE THCOME 2... 60< 0% $85,967,446.34 $66,809,328.76 $19,158,117.58 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS 
INCOME=--—- 
Hire of equipment—debit hal- 

a Se ee Cs S2:200091.72 «ae eee da $2,200,651.72 
Joint facility TOWM. 6 i. ccews 1,147,576.27 $1,094,610.77 52,965.50 
Miscellaneous rents ........-- 678,978.39 699,334.09 —20,355.70 
Miscellaneous tax accruals.... 116,557.81 67,420.69 49,137.12 
Reni for leased roads........- 6,354.580.50 6,270,647.88 83,932.62 
Interest on funded debt...... 28,871,299.62  27,073,097.21 1,798,202.41 
Interest on urfunded debt.... 617,035.95 3,565,747.16 —2,948,711.21 
Amortization of discount on 

Dindlediceiniiey (eon en no 255,816.00 194,799.00 61,017.00 
Main‘enance of investment or- 

AN ZREE a ore ged lae era ttiie 429s 2,674.70 7,489.13 —4,814.43 
Incoi transferred to other 

OOM PAMIONS 5c ot ease ae ea shag-4.6 46,470.34 —46,470.34 


78,238.90 





—15,180.92 





an agreement to be dated January 1, 1917, for the establishment of the 
New York Central Railroad Equipment Trust of 1917, providing for an 
issue of $19,995,000 of equipment trust certificates, bearing interest at the 
rate of 4%% per annum, which amount is not to be in excess of 80% of 
the cost of the equipment to be furnished under the terms of said agree- 


ment. 


first being due January 1, 1918. 


October 19, 1916, authorized the sale of $12,000,000. 


With the permission of 


The certificates are to be paid in fifteen annual installments, the 
Of the said certificates, the Board on 


the Public Service Commission of the Second 


District of the State of New York, this company has acquired the entire 
capital stock of the Dolgeville & Salisbury Railway Company, and on Jan- 
uary 15, 1917, merged that Company with itself, 

This company had been operating, as agent, the property of the Fulton 
Chain Railway Company under agreement dated May 29, 
property of the Raquette Lake Railway Company under agreement dated 


Januarv 1, 1901. The Board 


1901, and the 


of Directors of the New York Central Rail- 


road Company offered to accept, as of July 1, 1916, all the capital stock 
and bonds of the Fulton Chain Railway Company and the Raquette Lake 


Railway Company, 


provided those two companies first secured the satis- 


faction of all debts and claims against them, other than the mortgage bonds 
above mentioned, owing to any persons or companies other than The New 
York Central Railroad Company, and upon such transfer to cancel the in- 
debtedness of the Raquette Lake Railway Company to it. 
accepted by the owners of the stocks and bonds of the two railway com- 
nparies and a petition dated September 15, 1916, was presented to the Public 
Service Commission of the State of New York for its approval to the 
transfer of the securities mentioned and the cancellation of the indebted- 


ness of the Raquette Lake Railway Company. 
The funded debt of the company 


as reported at the be- 
gimmie Of the YORE WAS. 6.5 i occics p esiewssnee 


It has been reduced during the year as follows: 


Norwood and Montreal Railroad Company 
First mortgage bonds, matured April 1, 1916 
Zalance of note to New York, New Haven & 


Hartford Railroad Company............. 
Prircipal of mortgages on ieal estate in the 
city of New York, due May 1, 1923........ 


Payments falling due during the year and on 
January 1, 1917, on the company’s liability 
for certificates issued under equipment trust 
agreements as follows: 

Trust of 1907, installment due November, 


Oe oe. Strike ee ers a 


$130,000.00 


- 1,100,400.00 


2,000,000.00 


1,492,884.75 


1,406,413.74 


This offer was 


$681,240,153.01 
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installment due January, 


688,398.90 
759,581.80 
500,000.00 
233,466.44 


Boston & saat trust of 1912, installment 
due October, 1 
Transfer of trust locomotives to the Michigan 
Central Railroad Company 


8,311,145.63 
$672,929,007.38 


a total decrease of 


leaving the funded debt on December 31, 1916, at 

Consolidation mortgage bonds, series A, bearing interest at the rate of 
4 per cent * annum, aggregating $65, 238, 000, were substituted for a like 
amount of H R Co-Lake Shore Collateral gold bonds, bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 34 per cent per annum, under the authority to 
issue $70,000,000 of Consolidation mortgage bonds to the holders of Lake 
Shore Collateral bonds who consented to the consolidation of 1914. 

In July the company sold its holdings, amounting to a par value of $15,- 
018,000 of the capital stock of The New York Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Company, which had been carried on the books at a valuation of $8,447,- 


746.94, for $8,500,000, of which $2,000,000 was in the form of cash and — 


$6,500,000 in the form of notes given by the purchasers. 

In the operation of the Pension Department 251 employees were retired 
and placed upon the pension roll. Of these retirements 157 were authorized 
because of the attainment of seventy years of age, and 94 because of total 
and permanent physical disability; 170 pensioners died during 1916, and at 
the close of the year, 1,474 retired employees were carried upon the pension 
rolls. The average monthly pension allowance of these employees was $24.75, 
and the total amount paid in pension allowances during the year was 
$425,938.55. 

The year 1916 was remarkable in many ways. The extraordinary business 
pressure growing out of the demand for munitions, foodstuffs and other 
materials for export produced the largest traffic in the history of the road. 
For @ pene of the year this growth in traffic was profitable because the plant 
was adequate in condition and capacity. With the congestion of terminals 
which later developed, however, together with many changes in the markets 
reached by various productions upon our line, we arrived at a point where 
additional business was sometimes unprofitable because efficiency involved 
a dispatch of business and a co-operation by patrons that did not develop 
ratably with the demand for transportation. 

The causes for this are, essentially, beyond the company’s control. They 
are a function of the changes in markets, supply and demand, prices and 
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the commerce of the times. In other words, we were adapted in plant a: 
equipment to the maximum expectation of business as manifested heretofo: 
and your property was developing currently with the indications of norm 
business growth. Furthermore, large investments in equipment have be: 
made with which to meet the crisis as far as equipment applies. Equipmen 
however, is not the limiting factor so much as the facilities for the use 

the equipment and the prompt co-operation of shippers and consignees 

relieving the company from protracted and costly custody of traffic. 

The impressive fact is, therefore, that for additional growth of traf 
beyond that witnessed during the year 1916, there are required in ma 
places large investments in terminals and other facilities that will ne 
extensive financial provision when reached. 

In view of the wide —— given to the subject by the press of 
country it will suffice to state briefly that the eight-hour legislation passe: 
en September 2, 1916, by Congress, in order to avert the threatened blow 
to the country, ‘has, during the time this report was in process of compila- 
tion, been declared by the Supreme Court of the United States to be :; 
competent exercise of the power delegated to Congress to regulate cc 
merce between States. Furthermore, this decision arrived with the conclu- 
sion of a mediation between the railroads and the train service seeteyect 
by a Commission appointed by the President for the emergency, consistin 
of the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Labor, the President of 
the American Federation of Labor and the President of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, Chairman of the Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defence. 

The mediation was made in the light of representations from the Presi- 
dent that a national crisis impended, not only in respect of the threatened 
strike, but also in respect of foreign relations, in which hour he could not 
tolerate the thought of a disturbance of domestic affairs. The appeal led 
the Railroad Presidents to give full power to the Mediation Board to effect 
a settlement of the controversy. This settlement conceded all the important 
demands of the employees with the exception of punitive overtime. 

The act of the  Geacananes through the Commission, as well as through 
the decision of the Supreme Court, has therefore fixed a responsibility in the 
Government for wages and conditions of employment which has heretofore 
not been assumed, although for many years the Government had assumed 
the control of revenues. The decision of the Supreme Court is reassuring 
in respect e the declaration that concerted acts to interrupt the operations 
of railways are intolerant to the spirit of the laws. 

While, therefore, new burdens and problems are thrown upon the railway 
eg rg in order to meet the costs and complications which these mat- 
ters have added, as well as the increased cost of fuel and supplies, the 
situation calls for renewed efforts toward increased efficiency and prompt 
and thorough presentation of the need for additional revenue through rate 








CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 


ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS 
Investment in road 
Investment in equipment: 


$446,635,867.57 


$82,087,109.63 


Other 136,044,773.65 218,131,883.28 


$664,767,750.85 
Improvements on leased railway property 
Miscellaneous physical property 
Investments in affiliated companies: 


88,395,157.57 
7,998,204.36 


$131,908,215.95 
8,004,609.26 
40,374,854.99 
11,071,916.50 
1,770,000.00 


Bonds 


193,129,596.70 


Other investments: 
Stocks 
Bonds 


$31,128,151.30 
2,099,660.87 
10,180,026.03 
20.33 


12,850.00 43,420,708.53 


TOTAL INVESTMENTS ... $997,711,418.01 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash $13,718,520.75 
Special deposits 619,915.71 
Loans and bills receivable 22,451.10 
Traffic and car-service balances receivable 4,042,808.64 
Net balance due from agents 
ductors 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
Material and supplies 
Interest and dividends receivable 
Rents receivable 
Other current assets...... 


and con- 
7,929,209.10 
13,183,074.35 
20,341,321.13 
3,098,666.62 
16,126.76 
421,499.08 


63,393,593.24 


DEFERRED ASSETS 
Working fund advances................ 
Insurance and other funds......... 
Other deferred assets 


$198,349.32 

505,498.70 
4,521,463.92 5,225,311.94 
UNADJUSTED DEBITS 


Rents and insurance 
advance 


Discount on funded debt unamortized... 

Other unadjusted debits..............-. 

Securities issued or assumed—unpledged. 

Securities acquired from lessor companies 
(per contra) 


premiums paid in 
$82,920.85 
6,652,500.97 
3,853,313.04 
12,000.00 


471,351.00 11,072,085.86 





$1,077,402,409.05 


1916 
LIABILITIES 


Stock 
Capital stock $249,590, 460.00 
LONG TERM DEBT 
Funded debt unmatured: 
Equipment obligations . 
Mortgage bonds 
Debentures 


-$40,948,007.38 
526,481,000.00 
105,500,000.00 $672,929,007.38 


153,209.44 


Non-negotiable debt to affiliated companies 673,082,216.82 
CURREN? LIABILITIES 
Loans and bills payable 
Traffic and car-service balances payable 
Audited accounts and wages payable.... 
Interest matured unpaid: 
Matured, payable January 
1, 1917 
Interest unclaimed 


$4,502,450.00 
4,492,351.94 
14,945,132.05 


$2,820,359.41 
47,835.85 2,868,195.26 
Dividend. declared, payable February 1, 
3,116,657.50 
164,795.33 
7,790.00 
5,257,496.45 
803,816.21 
5;181,087.40 


Dividends matured unclaimed 
Funded debt matured unpaid 
Unmatured interest accrued 
Unmatured rents accrued 
Other current liabilities 41,339,772.14 
UNADJUSTED CREDITS 
Tax liability $944,319.62 
313,561.14 
362,421.51 
27 638,046.20 


Operating reserves 

Accrued depreciation of equipment 

Liability to lessor companies for securities 
acquired (per contra) 

Other unadiusted credits............... 


471,351.00 
2,363,931.60 


DEFERRED LIABILITIES 
Liability to lessor companies for equip- 
ment 
Miscellaneous 


$15,050,191.86 
603,817.85 


CORPORATE SURPLUS 
Additions to property through 
and surplus 
Sinking fund reserves 


$62,530.81 
296,854.14 


$359,384.95 
65,282,934.36 


Total appropriated surplus 
Profit and loss—balance 


$1,077 .4( 
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jpereases. This condition is so obvious and prevalent and so generally recog- 
nized by the public and their representatives, as to warrant the hope that 
the railroads will be permitted additional revenue through rate increases 
without delay, not only to help them pay the higher costs of labor, fuel 
and supplies, but to favor their credit in respect to the need of plant en- 
largement. Toward the realization of this hope it may be said that appli- 
cations have been and are being made to the proper authorities to sanction 
the increases, not only on the ground of the increased cost of the things 
the railroad has to buy, but’ the increased value of the service rendered 
to the traffic conveyed. 

The postal compensation has been changed from a weight to a space 
basis. The current pay is now a provisional rate fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the Act with a view to collecting statistics 
as to the experience under this method of pay in the near future. The 
decision rests with the Interstate Commerce Commission and not with the 
Post Office Department as heretofore. 

On the suggestion of the President of the United States, Congress has ap- 
pointed a joint commission to inquire into the railroad situation. It has 
asked for evidence on the various subjects attempted to be regulated through 
the country, including the relation of one State regulation to the other and 
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all of them to the Federal regulation, the issue of securities, various police 
regulations, wage and employment conditions, control of rates, scope of 
incorporation, and possibilities of Government ownership. At least the de- 
sire to hear the case of the railroads along the broad lines of inquiry 
announced by the Commission is encouraging. What is needed most of all 
is a sense of conviction in thé minds of the people of the real facts of the 
case, that the railroads are an instrumentality with the debit of obligations 
for wages, materials, fuel, taxes, and plant, and the credit of earnings for 
service performed; that, broadly speaking, they will thrive and be efhicient 
as their means are ample, and that they welcome equitable regulation. 
Because of the unusual demand for labor and the high prices offered by 
industries there has heen difficulty in keeping full forces at shops, terminals 
and maintenance work, and there have been sporadic interruptions, which 
had to be remedied locally. It is not surprising, however, that the con- 
ditions and times have had such effect, but rather gratifying that we have 
cause to acknowledge the services rendered under these trying conditions by 
the officers and employees of the company, to whom thanks are hereby 


accorded. For the Board of Directors, 
ALFRED H. SMITH, 
President. 








To the Stockholders of 
Tue Micuican CENTRAL RaiLtroAp COMPANY: 
The Board of Directors herewith submits its report for the year ended 
December 31, 1916, with statements showing the results for the year and 
the financial condition of the company. 


The report covers the operation of mileage, as follows: 
Miles 
Main line and branches owned.........-ccccccccees 1,182.84 
eee I I 5g ok. do pwede Sop nue deacons Pe | 
Re aes a cscale ca 5c breve ertasnrarmnetare a gmtarace aba <3 578.16 
Lines operated under trackage rights............+.+- 100.06 


Total road operated (as shown in detail on another page). 1,861.77 


During the year this company acquired by purchase the railroad and 
other property of the foilowing companies, subject to the lien of existing 
mortgages. 


COMPANY ROAD Miles 

Bay City & Battle Creek Railway West Bay City to Midland, 
pe ere ee 18.18 

Detroit & Bay City Railroad Detroit to Bay City, Michi- 
gan and branches........ 166.72 

Detroit & Charlevoix Railroad Frederic to East Jordan, 
PEE iiicasmensatenns 42.66 
Detroit Belt Line Railroad City of Detroit, Michigan... 6.35 

Detroit Delray & Dearborn Railroad Delray to Dearborn, Michi- 
gan and branches......... 8.99 

Grand River Valley Railroad Rives Junction to Grand 
Rapids, Michigan ........ 83.82 

Jackson Lansing & Saginaw Railroad Jackson to Mackinaw City, 
Mich, and branches....... 370.04 

Kalamazoo & South Haven Railroad Kalamazoo to South Haven, 
UES scale ti vieis a a cul 39.34 

Michigan Air Line Railroad Jackson, Michigan to South 
Bend, THO. ..<<.scs008. 115.25 

Toledo Canada Southern & Detroit Ry Detroit, Michizan to Toledo, 
CME wiannakacawswee ewes 59.22 
co ee ere 910.57 





Tae acquisition of these properties added to the mileage owned 910.57 
miles, and increased the miles of road operated 42.66 miles, which, with 
certain reclassifications, remeasurements and small extensions resulted in 
a total increase in road operated over 1915 of 58.77 miles, 

The capital stock of the several companies mentioned, owned by The 
Michigan Central Railroad Company, or acquired in connection with the 
purchase of their properties, will be cancelled as soon as all legal formali- 
ties have been completed. As a result of the merger there has been an 
increase in the company’s investment in road and equipment of $21,989,- 
* $66.70, and in its bonded indebtedness. of $3,149,000.00. 

There was no change in capital stock during the year, the amount author- 
ized and outstanding being $18,738,000.00. 

The funded debt outstanding December 31, 
PRN WO. acai iaacida aw ea a esabisduret wow.cieiesinkss 


It has been increased during the year by: 
Bonds of Toledo, Canada Southern and De- 


$47,384,719.61 








troit Railway Company assumed..........+-++++ $3,100,000.00 
Bonds of Bay City and Battle Creek Railway 
Company assumed ..... ia) ceatelereei aki aiee oro eke 49,000.00 
Certificates issued under the Michigan Central 
Railroad equipment trust agreement of 1915.... 4,500,000.00 
Additional liability for certificates outstanding 
under 1910 trust, account transfer of 15 locomo- 
tives from The New York Central Railroad Com- 
cen ET TE OE Ee ee ne 233,466.44 7,882,466.44 
$55,267,186.05 
It has been decreased during the year by: 
Payment of pro-rata of installments on account 
or equipment trust certificates 
rust of 1907, due November 1916 (N.Y.C.Lines) $260,425.45 
Trust of 1910, due January 1917 a si 393,960.44 
Trost of 1912, due January 1917 ee ee 151,710.90 
Trost of 1913, due January 1917 a cd 244,895.34 
rust of 1915, due October 1916 (M.C.R.R.) 300,000.00 
= $1,350,992.13 
Michigan Central-Jackson, Lansing, and Sagi- 
naw 342% first mortgage gold bonds of 1951 pur- 
shased _and cancelled by the Trustees of the 
—ond Grant Fund of the Jackson, Lansing & 
Saginaw Railroad Company oo. 6. ssvcecsceesss 1,000.00  1,351,992.13 
Total funded debt December 31, 1916 (detail 
Pe SOMME clelice cee anre.cie cscs te atieine oe $53,915,193.92 





THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY—SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


On December 13, 1916, the Board of Directors authorized, and the stock- 
holders, at a meeting called to be held on February 7, 1917, will be re- 
quested to consent to, the execution of a refunding and improvement mort- 
gage, to be dated January 1, 1917, to secure the company’s now outstandin 
Debentures of 1909, amounting to $7,634,000.00, and to secure, equally an 
ratably with the Debentures, bonds to be issued under the mortgage to an 
amount not exceeding $100,000,000.00. By the terms of the proposed mort- 
gage, the Board of Directors is given the power to authorize the issue 
of bonds, in series, maturing on such dates, not later than January 1, 2017, 
and bearing interest at such rates, as shall be fixed and determined by the 
Board, for the purposes specified in the mortgage; and it is provided that 
when the amount issued for purposes other than the refunding of Deben- 
tures or of prior debt shall be $10,000,000.00 no additional amount of bonds 
shall be issued in respect of work done or of property acquired, in any 
amount exceeding 70%, of the cost of such work or property. 

Certificates issued under the agreement dated October 1, 1915, estab- 
lishing the Michigan Central Railroad Equipment Trust of 1915, were sold 
at the beginning of the year. Under the provisions of the trust the fol- 
lowing equipment was received: 

3,500 all steel 50 ton automobile box cars 
500 all steel 55 ton composite gondola cars 
45 stcel underframe 40 ton automobile box cars 

On November 15, 1916, the Board of Directors authorized the execution 
of an agreement dated March 1, 1917, for the establishment of the Michigan 
Central Railroad Equipment Trust of 1917. This agreement provides for 
an issue of $9,000,000.00 of equipment trust certificates, bearing interest 
at the rate of 444% per annum, which amount is not to be in excess of 
80% of the cost of the equipment to be furnished under the terms of said 
agreement. Certificates are to be paid in fifteen annual installments, the 
first installment being due March 1, 1918. On November 15, 1916, the 
Board of Directors authorized the issuance and sale of $8,000,000.00 of 
these certificates at not less than 97% of par, the proceeds to be used in 
the purchase of 6,000 freight cars and 50 passenger and baggage cars. 

During the year this company purchased $153,000.00 of the $250,000.00 
First Mortgage 3% gold bonds of the Bay City and Battle Creek Railway 
Company, bringing this company’s holdings of such bonds at par value up 
to $201,000.00, which are to be cancelled, reducing the outstanding indebted- 
ness, on account of this issue, to $49,000.00. 

On March 15, 1916, this company issued its one year promissory notes 
for $4,000,000.00, bearing interest at the rate of 4%% per annum, and the 
4%4% notes, aggregating $4,000,000.00, which matured March 2, 1916, and 
March 15, 1916, were retired. 

During the year this company surrendered to The Toronto Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company the second mortgage bonds of that company of 
a par value of $357,000.00, in exchange for 3,570 fully paid shares of its 
capital stock, increasing this company’s holdings in capital stock of The 
Toronto Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company to 9,842 shares. 

Under date of February 1, 1916, this company jointly and severally with 
The Canada Southern Railway Company, The New York Central Railroad 
Company, and The Canadian Pacific Railway Company entered into an 
agreement to guarantee the principal and interest of consolidated mortgage 
bonds of The Toronto Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company to an amount 
not exceeding $10,000,000.00, at a rate of interest not in excess of 5% 
per annum. In accordance with further provisions of this agreement this 
company has subscribed and paid for $250,000.00 of such consolidated 
bonds at 90% of par. 

In the operation of the Pension Department, 44 employes were retired 
and placed upon the pension roll. Of these retirements 26 were authorized 
because of the attainment of seventy years of age, and 18 because of total 
and permanent physical disability. 22 pensioners died during 1916, and at 
the close of the year 277 retired employes were carried upon the pension 
rolls. The average monthly pension allowance to these employes was 
$22,08, and the total amount paid in pension allowances during the year 
was $74,111.82. 


SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL. OPERATIONS AFFECTING INCOME 


Increase 
1916 1915 or Decrease 
OPERATING INCOME 1,861.77 1,803.00 58.77 
RAILWAY OPERATIONS miles operated miles operated miles 
DEO, gacasedaes sn eceen $46,418,790.11 $36,540,665.12 $9,878,124.99 
en EE eee 30,646,260.72 25,727,487.11  4,918,773.61 





NET REVENUE FROM RAIL- 
WAY OPERATIONS ...... $15,772,529.39 $10,813,178.01 


Percentage of expenses to 


$4,959,351.38 











CONNER 5665 dks cies ive (66.02) (70.41) —(4.39) 
RAILWAY TAX ACCRUALS ...... $1,686,010.06 $1,522,935.96 $163,074.10 
UNCOLLECTIBLE RAILWAY REV- 

ME fecvccccs oaase ee yates 10,349.90 4,640.76 5,709.14 
WE ae ddace eden caine $1,696,359.96 $1,527,576.72 $168,783.24 
RAILWAY OPERATING _IN- : 

WOE aivnars: < wrelasoeteaa'wed $14,076,169.43 $9,285,601.29 $4,790,568.14 


NONOPERATING INCOME 

Joint facility rent income 
Income from lease of road.... 
Miscellaneous rent income 
Miscellaneous nonop erating 

physical property 
Separately operated properties 

—profit i ecmeaa 
Dividend income 476,081.25 
Income from funded securities 46,739.17 
Income from unfunded securi- 

ties and accounts 180,069.73 
Miscellaneous income 1,457.23 
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1915 
$233,443.89 
3,708.25 
1,533.72 
610.33 
469,425.50 


47,600.00 


170,797.39 
1,367.07 


TOTAL NONOPERATING INCOME > ee 


$928,483.15 


Increase 
or Decrease 


— $8,067.10 
274.67 
1,402.30 


253.28 


—610.33 
6,655.75 
—860.83 


9,272.34 
90.16 


$8,410.24 





GROSS INCOME 2 $10,214,084.44 


$4,798,978.38 





DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME 
Hire of equipment—debit bal- 


$1,566,500.95 


Joint facility rents 
Rent for leased roads........ 
Miscellaneous rents aoe 
Miscellaneous tax accruals.... 
Separately operated properties 

—loss 27,464.44 
Interest on funded debt 1,768,138.09 
Interest on unfunded debt.... 225,804.00 
Amortization of discount on 

funded debt 
Miscellaneous income charges. . 


535,479.00 
3,444,650.66 
10,491.72 
2,249.62 


16,283.69 


1,389,594.52 
316,799.94 


5,076.97 


$707,851.43 
52,493.75 
—184,743.44 
—8,530.23 
216.39 


11,180.75 
378,543.57 
—90,995.94 


27,704.00 
—220.72 





TOTAL DEDUCTIONS FROM 


GROSS INCOME sinsotacanelen $7 287,127.07 


$888,499.56 





Se SURO ok vides's ose eecas $6,837,436.19 $2,926,957.37 


$3,910,478.82 





DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME 


Dividend appropriation of 
come (4%) 
Appropriated for investment in 
physical property 
Additions and betterments. . 1,459.19 
Additions and betterments— 
leased lines 143,000.04 
Capital stock purchased: 
Jackson Lansing and Sagi- 
naw RR Co. 1,151,150.00 
Grand River Valley RR Co. 405,375.00 
Miscellaneous appropriation of 
income 
To equipment depreciation 
account 


$749,520.00 


4,110.57 


109,065.64 


— 2,651.38 


33,934.40 


1,151,150.00 
405,375.00 


500,000.00 





TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS. .... $2,950,504, 


$862,696.21 


$2,087.808.02 





INCOME BALANCE TRANSFERRED TO 


CREDIT OF PROFIT AND LOSS.. $3,886,931. $2,064,261.16 $1,822,670.80 





Profit and loss account 


AMOUNT TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND LOSS DECEM- 
BER 31, 1915 


App: 


Surplus for the year 1916 $3,886,931.96 


Refund of Federal excise tax overpaid for 
year 1911 
Sundry adjustments and cancellations (net).. 


11,990.48 
1,890.11 


$13,638,974.45 


3,900,812.55 





Depuct: 

Discount, commission and expenses, MCRR 
equipment trust of 

Discount, commission and expenses, NYC Lines 
equipment trusts of 1910 and 1913 

Depreciation unaccrued prior to July 
on equipment retired during 1916 

Cancellation of interest accrued on advances 
to Detroit Terminal Railroad Company 

Abandoned property 


3ALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND LOssS De- 
CEMBER 31, 1916 


$6,685.13 
4,922.25 
266,113.80 


57,513.13 
91,119.75 


$17,539,787.00 


426,354.06 





$17,113,432.94 


The total gross revenue for the year was $46,418,790.11, an increase o 
$9,878,124.99, due principally to the heavier volume of traffic, incident t 
the generally prosperous business conditions during the year. 

The total railway operating expenses were $30,646,260.72, an increase « 
$4,918,773.61. By groups the increases were as follows: 


Maintenance of way and structures $633,160.09 
Maintenance of equipment 909,998.58 
Traffic 97,868.22 
Transportation 3,010,874.52 
Miscellaneous operations 131,245.19 
General 135,627.01 


A dock is being constructed along the Detroit River frontage of this 
company’s property between Third Street and Eighth Street, Detroit, on th: 
Harbor Line. It is completed for about 1,200 feet, and filling has beet 
done for about 400 feet. When fully completed there will have been r: 
claimed about 2% acres of valuable land. 

The construction of a connection, near Harper Avenue on the Detro 
Belt Line, with the North Yard at the junction of the Detroit Terminal 
Railroad is about completed. This will greatly relieve congestion on that 
portion of the belt lying between Belt Line Junction and Harper Avenue, 
and will open up a very valuable industrial district, which will be served 
exclusively by this line. 

Under date of May 29, 1916, this company, together with The New York 
Central Railroad —— any, Pere Marquette Railroad Company, Wabas! 
Railway Company the Detroit United Railway Company, executed 
an agreement with the City of Detroit providing for the separation of grades 
at various street crossings in the City of Detroit between Junction Avenue 
and River Rouge, the City to assume all abuttal damages, and the railroad 
companies the entire cost of construction, which need not exceed $200,000.00 
in any one year. 

The changes in the road and equipment account during the year, and 
as shown in detail on another page, were as follows: 

The amount charged to December 31, 1915, was............. $56,339,648.87 
Increase in road: 
Expenditures during the year $1,168,092.36 
Increase account purchase of property of rail- 
roads as previously referred to........... 21,973,957.79 23,142,050.15 


Increase in equipment: 


Cost of equipment acquired under trust agree- 
ments $6,330,711.92 
Excess cost of new equipment purchased, and 
additions and betterments to equipment 
over value of equipment retired 321,771.13*  6,652,483.0% 
Total amount charged to road and equipment December 
31, 1916 $86,134,182.07 
The changes during the year in the account showing amount of improve 
ments on leased railway property, and as shown in detail on another page, 
were as follows: 
The amount charged to December 31, 1915, was.......... $17,878,571.57 
Decreased during the year by transfer of expenditures on 
property of leased lines purchased by The Michigan Central 
Railroad Company 


2,060,436.50 
Expenditures during the year, for additions and better- 
ments—road 181,141.90 


Total amount charged to December 31, 1916 $2,241,578.40 


The death during the year of two officers of the company is recorded 

Ora E. Butterfield, General Solicitor, died December 22, 1916, in New 
York City. Mr. Butterfield was connected with the law department of this 
company from 1896 until the time of his death, As local attorney and 
general attorney for this company and during later years as General 
Solicitor of all the New York Central Lines, in charge of Interstate Com 
merce matters, he rendered valuable and efficient service, and placed himself 
in the front rank of railway counsel in the United States. He was born 
at Brattleboro, Vermont, November 9, 1870, and his untimely death was a 
distinct loss to the companies he served so well. 

Michael C. Coyle, Division Superintendent of this company at Bay City, 
died November 13, 1916. He was born at Angelica, New York, March 24, 
1854, and began railway work as messenger on the New York & Erie Rail 
way at the age of twelve. He entered the service of this company in 
August, 1874, as train despatcher, and during a continuous period of 
forty-two years faithfully performed his work in the different positions t 
which he was promoted. 

The following appointments were effective during the year: 

February Ist Adna K. Masters, Freight Claim Agent 

February 10th Sheldon W. Brown, Assistant to the General Man 
ager 

September Ist Henry Shearer, General Superintendent 

September Ist William H., O’Keefe, Assistant General Superi 
tendent 

September 14th Abraham T. Hardin, Vice President vty 

Acknowledgment is hereby made to officers and employes for faithtu! 

and efficient service. 
For the Board of Directors, 
ALFRED H. SMITH, 
President 
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THE CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY COMPANY—TWENTY EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


To the Stockholders of 
Tue CLEVELAND CINCINNATI CHicaco AND St Louis RaILway 
CoMPANy: 

The Board of Directors herewith submits its report for the year ended 
December 31, 1916, with statements showing the results for the year and 
the financial condition of the company. 

The mileage embraced in the operation of the road is as follows: 


ie Miles 

Main line and branches owned........,.-+--2-e+- 1,687.87 
I THING inks ince 6.4000 50) bk ee wen sw duste nies 126.09 
I crack wc ako bawe Ralnaeusil sername ate 207.58 
Caren GREET CORITACE 6 icvicsccciencccsdeswmens 201.37 
WORE RCIEEE oo dc nannies acceso beeossewiwen aaa 164.00 
Tote Sond GHOTAIEM ii6ic.3is 5 cine vicecsseus 2,386.91 


The increase of 2.03 miles, compared with the previous year, is due to 
new line constructed for the Saline Valley Railway 3.18 miles, and an 
increase of .39 miles in trackage rights over the New York Central Rail- 
road, Rockwell Junction, to Toledo, Ohio, partly offset by a decrease of 
1.54 miles due to the discontinuance of the use of trackage rights over 
the Toledo & Ohio Central Railway, Berwick to Whitmore, Ohio. 

A statement showing in detail the mileage of road operated will be 
found on -another page. 

There was no change in the capital stock during the year, the amounts 
authorized and issued to December 31, 1916, being as follows: 














be ae ee errr ere $10,000,000.00 
We ee a en ee re 50,000,000.00 
A I cio nod st etanscnease aa eneeee $60,000,000.00 
Pretersed shetk 1000GE 2... oiviccc cw ceeiss ces $10,000,000.00 
Comme EE SOE ihc radlinesiicmweines 47 056,300.00 57,056,360.00 
Balance common stock authorized but not issued, Decem- 
Re I esas ees cha aaiecae mca eee ww aes eaeatnieS $2,943,700.00 
The funded debt unmatured outstanding December 31, 
TOTS. GOR 6.060% 008% ae Swisises pala Venki a aaa whee a iererereaare $100,527,798.70 
It has been increased during the year as follows: 
Central Grain Elevator Company five per 
cent mortgage bonds assumed in connection 
with the acquisition of elevators at Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Beech Grove, Indiana; Sheldon, 
Illinois, and Champaign, Illinois ......... $237,000.00 
Certificates issued under the Big Four Railway 
Equipment Trust Agreement of 1914...... 1,495,000.00 1,732,000.00 
$102,259,798.70 
It has been decreased during the year as follows: 
Equipment trust certificates payable June 1, 
MN os craca: aetna wk bp ine Rae ws Cease $258,000.00 
Equipment trust certificates payable July 1, 
Ew cietcscncsk swauiuaetemeta eee Vaaaems 115,000.00 
Pro rata equipment trust certificates payable 
pe eS Oy eee re 246,689.81 
Pro rata equipment trust certificates payable 
DOME DONE Acca Gann wernwhecencasee 476,249.73 
CI St L & C Ry Co genera! first mortgage 
WOE IRD oo SST. Se we hG sd ooo stewas 71,000.00 
CI St L & C Ry Co first mortgage bonds 
CO oho ata Sie vewcala Bid econ ene 6,000.00 
Retirement of notes issued in part payment 
for equipment purchased under Big Four 
Equipment Trust: of 1914 ....06..c<ecscss 466,635.00 
CCC« St L (St L Div) first collateral trust 
mortgage bonds purchased for sinking fund 34,000.00 1,673,574.54 
Total funded debt outstanding December 31, 1916 (detail 
C1 ROE OD oo Ss. c occ dc ckwheeen ba ee auweee eeene $100,586,224.16 


Under Big Four Railway Equipment Trust Agreement of June 1, 1914, 
there were contracted for, 25 locomotives, 1,000 freight train cars and 15 
Passenger train cars, at an estimated cost of $2,186,500.00, and trust cer- 
tificates issued to the total amount of $1,495,000.00 to represent not to 
excced 80% of the cost thereof. Of this new equipment, the locomotives, 
Passenger train cars and 66 of the freight cars were received and put in 
Service during the year. 

The changes in the road and equipment account during the year were 
as follows: 


Roan: 
Charges: 


Adjustment of erroneous credit in October, 1899, account 





land leased to Dayton Union Railway Company........ $72,828.84 
“ost of 100 shares of common stock of the Cincinnati and 
Springfield Railway Company, par value $50.00, pur- 
chased during fhe year .....<..<0ssascwsevoosdwe Piot8 100.00 
\dditions and betterments per detail on another page... 1,604,534.65 
WORE i sacctuoaseh wae reg teen stv ee Sad oreo $1,677,463.49 


EguiIPMEnT (dctail on another page) 


Charges: 
NE i ein aaa RHEE 88d OE SNe $1,014,433.51 
COMMER BOATING io n5c ns sic s00se 0408 ue ean 393,441.15 





$1,407 ,874.66 


Credit account value of equipment retired.... 1,809,219.65 





Balance (credit) 401,344.99 








Grand total (net) . $1,276,118.50 


Work was continued throughout the year under Section 19-A of the Act 
to Regulate Commerce which provides that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall investigate and ascertain the value of all property owned and 
used by railroad companies. The government forces completed the inven- 
tory of buildings, and the ascertainment of values of adjacent land by the 
same forces is about one-half completed. The latter work is being carried 
cn also by the forces of the railroad company independent of the govern- 
mental investigation, and the company’s engineering forces are making 
independent computations of the quantities of bridges, buildings, tracks 
and roadway in order to have a check of the government notes when the 
tentative valuation is complete. Complete maps and profiles of the entire 
line have been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
cf Valuation, during the year. 


SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL CPERATIONS AFFECTING INCOME 




















Increase 
; 1916 1915 or Decrease 
OPERATING 'NCOME 2,386.91 2,384.88 2.03 
miles operated iniles operated miles 
RAILWAY OPERATIONS 
pf SRS gees eee $46,678,240.44 $38,364,086.93 $8,314,153.51 
NUE, ieee sicniee cicte vias’ s 31,221,976.50 27,528,366.76  3,693,609.74 
NET REVENUE FROM RAILWAY 
OPERATIONS . -$15,456,263.94 $10,835,720.17 $4,620,543.77 
Percentage of exbenses to 
NOD niera bea acne o oa-nare (66.89) (71.76) —(4.87) 
RAILWAY TAX ACCRUALS......... $1,686,719.93 $1,514,131.44 $172,588.49 
UNCOLLECTIBLE RAILWAY REVENUES 9,677.64 9,718.54 —40.90 
$1,696,397.57 $1,523,849.98 $172,547.59 
RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME.$13,759,866.37 $9,311,870.19 $4,447,996.18 
MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIONS 
SNOB Paina ancl sinis stag iauiakis $16,277.24 $16,650.67 — $373.43 
Expenses and taxes.......... 12,441.35 14,417.52 —1,976.17 
MISCELLANEOUS OPERATING IN- 
CE ies ave encneawaaet $3,835.89 $2,233.15 $1,602.74 


TOTAL OPERATING INCOME.. 


NON-OPERATING INCOME 

Joint facility rents 
Miscellaneous rents ............ 
Miscellaneous non-operating phy- 
sical property 
DUPIGeNe SHOOMES: 266 cciiciscs: 
Income from funded securities. . 
Income from unfunded securities 
and accounts 


eeereeseeens 


Release of premiums on funded 
a Reha ew cdecntiewstes 
Miscellaneous income .......... 
TOTAL NON-OPERATING  IN- 
CE rapa hace ae ie oe 
GeOek INCOMR) oii seeks es 


DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS 
INCOME 
Hire equipment—debit 


ance 


of bal- 


Rent for leased roads.......... 
Miscellaneous rents ..........-. 
Miscellaneous tax accruals...... 
Separately operated properties 
PRE Ace ics ace wives igientele Siena aio x 
Interest on funded debt........ 
Interest on unfunded debt...... 
Amortization of 
funded debt 


Miscellaneous income charges... 


discount on 








84,111.60 
162,205.90 
281,278.02 


1,191.78 
50,318.39 


$1,297 ,643.26 


$15,061.345.52 


10,165.30 
10,400.26 


$9,314,103.34 


$4,449,598.92 











$440,946.93 22,926.79 
149,955.76 36,929.61 
80,698.21 3,413.39 
62,149.65 100,056.25 
229,674.03 51,603.99 
67,607.58, 170.90 
en 1,191.78 
103,803.18 —53,484.79 
$1,134,835.34 $162,807.92 
$10,448,938.68 $4,612,406.84 
$556,183.62 —$36,723.00 
562,779.10 —216.34 
571,041.00 wosmueais 
141,370.77 43,745.27 
423.80 32.27 
96,024.20  —23,670.98 
4,357,855.78 360,918.47 
731,254.00 —651,940.38 
16,538.66 —6,373.36 
10,736.56 —336.30 
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Increase 


1916 1915 or Decrease 


TOTAL DEDUCTIONS 


GROSS INCOME $6,729,643.14 $7,044,207.49 —$314,564.35 


RAILWAY AGE 





Net INCOME $8,331,702.38 $3,404,731.19 $4,926,971.19 





DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME 
Income applied to sinking fund. 
Dividend (33%% on preferred 
stock) 

Income appropriated for invest- 
ment in physical property 

To equipment depreciation 
count 


$28,966.67 $27,677.00 $1,289.67 


374,943.75 374,943.75 


177,827.93 56,124.94 121,702.99 


750,000.09 


$1,331,738.35 $83,801.94 


750,000.00 





TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS $1,247 ,936.41 


SuRPLUS TRANSFERRED TO CREDIT 
OF PROFIT AND LOSS $6,999.964.03 


$3,320,929.25 $3,679,034.78 


$6,999,964.03 
1,031,573.18 


Surplus for year 1916 
Amount to débit of profit and loss December 31 


$5,968,390.85 


App: 


Adjustment of sundry accounts (net).. 63,016.84 


$6,031,407.69 
Depuct: 
Unaccrued depreciation prior to 1907 on equipment 
retired during 1916 
Property abandoned 
Surplus appropriated for 
ptoperty 


$774,555.50 
92,479.71 
investment in physical 


17,363.39 884,398.60 





Balance to credit of profit and loss December. 31, 1916 $5,147,009.09 

The gross operating revenues for the year, $46,678,240.44 were the great- 
est in the histo of the company, being $8,314,153.51 in excess of the 
previous year. “Transportation revenue increased $8,102,273.49 and inci- 
dental and joint facility revenues increased $211,880.02. 

Freight revenue was $32,536,543.61 an increase of $6,025,711.41 or 22.73 
per cent, due to prosperous business conditions which continued throughout 
the year. 

Total revenue tonnage carried was 32,902,583, an increase of 5,418,906 
tons, of which increase 1,956,649 tons was bituminous coal, the remainder 
being distributed among the principal classes of articles transported. The 
average revenue per ton per mile was 5.56 mills, a decrease of .01 mill due 
to the proportionately greater volume of low grade tonnage and an increase 
in the average haul of 4.4 miles. The average amount received per ton of 
freight was 98.9 cents, an increase of 2.4 cents. Revenue train loading 
for the year was 654 tons per train mile, an increase of 65 tons or 11.04 
per cent. Freight revenue per train mile was $3.64, an increase of $.36. 

Passenger revenue was $10,026,741.54, an increase of $1,512,052.09 over 
1915. Of this increase $821,710.52 was in interline and $690,341.57 in local 
business. e average distance per passenger carried was 54.6 miles, an 
increase of 2.3 miles. The average amount received from each passenger 
was $1.095, an increase of $.048 and the average receipts per passenger 
mile were 2.007 cents, an increase of .006 cents. 

Mail revenue was $900,666.66, an increase of $71,216.31, .due to the 
greater volume of business handled. 

Revenue from express traffic was $1,331,473.27, an increase of $378,760.13, 
or 39.76 per cent, principally due to this company’s share in the revenue 
from the increased express business over its lines. 

Railway operating expenses for the year were $31,221,976.50, an increase 
of $3,693,609.74, 

Fluctuations in expenses for the year by groups were as follows: 
Maintenance of way and structures—increase $130,568.96 
Maintenance of equipment—increase 1,199,179.18 


Traftic—ircrease 152,289.88 
Transportation—rail line—increase 2,105,915.62 
Miscellaneous operations—increase 8,305.05 
General—(including Government valuation)—increase 80,307.49 
Transportation for investment—credit—decrease 17,043.56 


Net increase ... $3,693,609.74 
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Maintenance of way and structures increased $130,568.96, the princip: 
primary accounts showing material increases being superintendence $32 
066.76, due to increased force and rates of pay; roadway maintenance $6 
341.53, principally due to greater expenditures this year in general cleani: 
and repairing of roadbed; bridges, trestles and culverts $286,275.58, main! 
on account of extensive renewals of structures in 1916; shops and engir 
houses $24,275.24, mostly due to the renewal of turntables at Bellefontair 
Ohio and Moorefield, Indiana, and power cables at Beech Grove, Indiana 
maintaining joint tracks, yards and other facilities-debit. $54,125.90, extensive 
work having been done by other railway companies in the joint territoric 
Berwick to Toledo, Ohio, North Vernon to Jeffersonville, Indiana, an: 
LaFayette to Templeton, Indiana. These increases were partially offset | 
decrease in ties $258,383.97, other track material $36,163.47, ballast $27, 


195.85 and track laying and surfacing $67,828.06, principally due to scarcit 
of laborers. 

Maintenance of equipment increased $1,199,178.18, principally due to in 
creased cost of material and labor and a greater number of cars and loco 
motives repaired in 1916. There was also an increase of $190,547.62 in de- 
preciation on account of an increase in the rate from 2 per cent to 2% per 
cent per annum, 

Traffic expenses increased $152,289.88, the principal items of increase 
being superintendence $25,454.59, outside agencies $67,745.72, largely due 
to the salaries and expenses incident to a number of newly created offices 
advertising $22,564.48 principally due to increased advertising matter neces- 
sitated by the creation of new agencies and offices; stationery and printing 
$17,829.40, largely on account of tariffs; other expenses $16,752.10, prin- 
choany this company’s proportion of the cost of the Ohio and Indiana rate 
study. 

Transportation expenses increased $2,105,915.62, of which $1,095,895.17 
was in payrolls. Fuel for locomotives increased $543,200.99, principally 
due to an increased consumption of 261,442 tons. The balance of the in- 
crease extends to practically all of the accounts in this group and reflects 
the increases in tonnage, locomotive, car and train mileage, and increased 
rates of pay. 

Of the increase in general expenses amounting to $80,307.49, salaries and 
expenses of clerks and attendants increased $14,239.99, law expenses in- 
creased $12,960.58, the largest item being the expenses in connection with 
the arbitration of the case of the C C C & St L Ry Co versus the CN O & 
y y Co for use of joint facilities at Cincinnati, Ohio, amounting to 
$6,812.79; other expenses increased $11,089.73 principally due to $7,215.22 
paid to employees while serving in the Federal Military service. ; 

During the year there was charged to income the company’s proportion 
of the deficit resulting from the operation of the Central Indiana Railway 
for the year amounting to $49,600.09, or $13,353.37 less than the previous 
vear. 

The operations of the Kankakee and Seneca Railroad (for which separate 
accounts are maintained) show revenues for the year $108,739.87, operating 
expenses, taxes and additions and betterments $137,314.41, deficit $28,574.54, 
one-half of which, $14,287.26, was assumed by this company and charged 
to income in 1916. 

The Mount Gilead Short Line (for which separate accounts are main- 
tained) shows revenues for the year $6,472.80, operating expenses and 
taxes $15,071.17, non-operating income $132.50, deficit $8,465.87, all of which 
was charged to income in 1916. 

The net income for the year was $8,331,702.38, an increase of $4,926,- 
971.19. Dividends aggregating 3.75 per cent or $374,943.75 on the out- 
standing preferred stock of the company, were paid and charged against 
the net income. The surplus for the year was $6,999,964.03, an increase of 
$3,679,034.78. 

The summary of financial operations affecting income includes the opera- 
tions of the Peoria and Eastern Railway, Indianapolis, Indiana, to Peoria, 
Illinois. Separate accounts for this line are maintained, and the opera- 
tions for the year 1916 show revenues amounting to $2,345,245.85, operating 
expenses and taxes $2,023,643.27, operating income $321,602.58, non operat- 
ing income $396,710.16, grass income $718,312.74, deductions from gross 
income $765,473.22, deficit $47,160.48. Sundry adjustments of profit and 
loss items resulting in a debit of $25,073.67, were made in accordance 
with the operating agreement, which together with the deficit for the year 
was added to $384,554.51 due this company for advances on December 31, 
1915, making the indebtedness on December 31, 1916, a total of $456,788.66, 

In the operation of the Pension Department, 46 employees were retired 
and placed upon the pension roll, Of these retirements 27 were authorized 
because of the attainment of seventy years of age, and 19 because of total 
and permanent physical disability. 22 pensioners died during 1916, and at 
the close of the year 313 retired employees were carried upon the pension 
rolls, The average monthly pension allowance of these employees was 
$21.65, and the total amount paid in pension allowances during the year 
was $77,121.48. 

Appointments during the year were as follows: 

On —_ 1, Harry A. Worcester, Vice President and General Manager. 

On January 1, Earl M. Costin, General Superintendent. 

On June 15, William T. Stevenson, General Freight Agent. 

On September 14, Abraham T. Hardin, Vice President. ; : 

Thanks and appreciation are extended to the officers and empioyees for 
their loyal and efficient service during the vear. y 

For the Board of Directors, 
ALFRED H. SMITH, 


President 





